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ETTER PAY FOR WORKERS, shorter hours, 

easier work—and more and better things at lower 
prices for the public—are all possible by the efficient 
use of modern machine tools. And they are NOT pos- 
sible in any other way. 


Modern machine tools are easier for workmen to use, 
and produce better products. Because of new im- 
provements and greater power, these tools, efficiently 
used, produce more. Out of this greater production 
a workman, even in shorter hours, can 
be paid more and stil] produce at a lower 
cost per piece. 

These lower costs can mean lower prices 
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for the public. Lower prices mean more sales, and 
that makes the workman’s job more secure. 


But note that ¢wo things are necessary: 


1. the modern tools. That’s up to management. 
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2. their efficient use. That’s up to workmen. 


The tools are ready. If people went to work and used 
them properly, instead of all this talk about easy- 
roads-to-riches-without-work, we would 









have no inflation, no shortages; we would 
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Jd \ALIFORNIA bus riders are now en- 

i joying a new kind of velvet-ride 
“ffomfort on rubber springs in this 

fo-section “articulated” bus, along 
with such luxuries as lavatories, extra 
spacious head and leg room, foam 
ubber seats, and scenety-level win- 
ows. The manager of the bus line says 
his big 40-passenger unit rides better 
han any other motor vehicle on the 
oad. Here’s how it happened: 

Years ago, B. F. Goodrich engineers 
(who believe that anything can be 
mproved) had found it possible to 
Bbsorb shock and vibration in fac- 
orics by mounting heavy machines 











It rides like a cloud= 
B.F. Goodrich rubber springs 


i typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


on rubber. Why not try to do the same 
thing for cars and busses with a rub- 
ber spring? They did— and came up 
with the spring that will add more to 
your riding comfort than anything 
since the air-filled tire replaced the 
solid tire yeafs ago. 

The spring consists of a metal cylin- 
der filled with rubber, with a shaft in 
the center—with the rubber firmly 
bonded to both cylinder and shaft. The 
weight of the bus connected to the 
shaft makes it turn inside the cylinder, 
gives a twisting action to the rubber. 
Bumps and road shocks are smothered 
by the twisting rubber before they 
reach the bus frame. 
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In addition to rubber springs, this 
new Kaiser Coach is equipped with a 
lot of other B.F.Goodrich products 
— tires, Koroseal upholstery and floor 
covering, Koroseal and metal bellows 
between sections, and many more; a 
few of the hundreds of B.F. Good- 
rich developments that have brought 
increased comfort, safety and effi- 
ciency to the American people and 
American industry. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal——Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 






















































THE POWER OF 
THE PRICE TAG! 


Prices that are too high make people mad. When they get 
mad enough, they quit buying, and business stops. 

For people generally have pretty good sense, especially 
pocketbook sense. They are very much aware of both higher 
prices and lower quality. 

Do you know anybody who is happy about paying $4.95 
for a two-dollar shirt? Or $2,200 for a $1,200 car? Or two 
bucks for an 85¢ meal? 

How does it help a worker to get a 20% raise, and then pay 
it all out in higher prices? 

How does it help a manufacturer to hike his prices—to 
meet that 20% raise—and then see his sales slow down 
because his goods cost more than people will pay? 

Advice to everybody—to management, workers, merchants 
and farmers—don’t price yourself out of your market. 

You are better off doing business at low prices and low 
margins than not doing business at high prices and high 
margins, 

It is hard to live on the profits of sales that are never made. 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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: ROOSEVELT TRIED to pack a 
5 
ERVICE conservative Supreme Court. 





Today resurgent conservatives 
e trying to wall off a liberal court. 





It’s the same problem: new people confronting 
imholdover court out of sympathy with their politi- 
lattitudes. F. D. R.’s solution was to change the 
urt. What the predominantly conservative Con- 
ess aims to do is to block off the court from deal- 





i with specific controversial questions: 





Portal-to-portal pay—Outraged by the court's 
t. Clemens Pottery decision, Congress is pushing 
gislation to prevent the courts from even listen- 
g to back-pay claims. 

Railroad rates—Last year’s Bulwinkle bill, re- 
troduced as the Reed bill, would intercept the 
titrust suit against the railroads on its way up 
Fo. the Supreme Court. The bill would give statu- 
“ry indorsement to the conference method of rate 
“ t tting. Democratic opponents hope to make a 
; arty issue of it. If they do, they can doubtless sus- 
bina presidential veto in the Senate; this would 
ill the bill and leave the issue to the courts. 

Tidelands—The strategy of states’ righters 
ow is to wait for a Supreme Court ruling on the fed- 
al claim to California’s tidal oil lands. If the 
j.qpurt rules against California, legislation renounc- 
g federal title will be pushed. Odds are that if 
eave ruman vetoes, as he did last year, the veto can be 
fim (gverridden. 














5 e 
Jua DEMOCRATIC LEADERS are discovering that 
ll is not lost—even though their majority and 
ward robably their presidency are. 
7 Senate Minority Leader Barkley surprised him- 
elf by nearly upsetting the Taft steamroller on the 
Brewster war investigating committee issue. Except 
fx, Hor Pappy O’Daniel, Barkley’s Democrats stood 
0 olidly behind him. And even on this narrow parti- 
an issue, four Republicans deserted Taft. They 
re Aiken, Tobey, Morse (nucleus of Republican re- 
bistance to the Taft leadership in the Senate), and 
ooper, Kentucky ‘’freshman.” 
od After losing this fight by only a two-vote mar- 
*- Min, Senate Democrats feel that they will have a 


nd eal chance on future issues where party lines aren't 











4) [Prawn too straight. 





eo 
“ In the House, Democratic Leader Rayburn is 
§ fpucking a much larger majority. But even he is 
d 
J 





being prodded into a more aggressive line. 





Rayburn and Minority Whip McCormack were 
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irritated by last week’s conclave of freshman repre- 
sentatives. But they were effectively stirred up by 
vigorous Criticism of their failure to plan a concen- 
trated Democratic attack on the House G.O.P. 

The spunky newcomers have no hope of major 
victories. But they are determined to make a record 





by challenging every Republican move of political 





significance. 
e 
HANNEGAN’S RETENTION of both his jobs 
as Postmaster General and Democratic Chairman 
was somewhat unexpected. But it’s no victory for 





his ideas on Democratic strategy. 





Hannegan has been arguing for a leftward, 
New Dealish policy as offering the best Democratic 
hope for 1948. That’s why many Democratic lead- 
ers were trying to oust him. 

He is being kept on for one purpose: to re- 
build the party machine in the precincts—after the 





Farley mode of subordinating platforms and pro- 
grams to party loyalty and discipline. 
o 
CONGRESS SOCIALIZED THE ATOM but the 
new Atomic Energy Commission will call on private 
enterprise for help. The commission will continue 





the hiring of private firms to run the huge pluton- 





ium and uranium factories that it inherits from 
the Manhattan District. 

The law permits Chairman David Lilienthal to 
run his atomic empire as a super-TVA. He has no 
idea of doing so. 





e 
Congress will confirm Lilienthal and his fellow 





commissioners. But the Republicans were always 





suspicious of the degree of civilian control of the 
atom provided by the last Congress; so they have 
used confirmation hearings to impress on the com- 
missioners that they’d better not ignore the military. 


* 

PRODUCTION CAPACITY of the country’s 
industries is going to be examined by the President's 
Economic Council. It wants to figure out: 

Is there enough plant to support a full employ- 
ment level of production? 

Is there enough capacity in the basic raw ma- 
terials industries to keep the fabricating plants 
going full tilt? 

et 


Some consuming industries are beginning to 





suspect that present shortages of raw materials may 





be more than temporary. 
Government economists all over Washington 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 
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have been wondering how the situation will develop. 
Most of their preliminary studies point to serious 
material shortages in the early 1950's. 

« 

It’s steel that’s drawing most attention. These 
economists’ estimates of deficiency range from 10- 
million to 30 million tons. Particularly disturbing 
are the obstacles seen in the way of adequate 
expansion of steel capacity. 

The long-term trend of return on investment 
in steel is down—from about 7% in 1900 to hardly 
more than 3%. 

Return on new investment would be even less 
because the cost per ton of new capacity is about 
four times the average cost of existing capacity. 

On top of that, the minimum cost of an eco- 
nomical plant is now around $200 million. 

















e 
Danger seen is that continuing shortages will 
hold fabricating plants below capacity. This means 
high costs and high prices—consequently a limited 
market for manufactured goods. 





Such a limitation of the market could create an 
appearance of depression that would itself discour- 
age needed expansion of basic capacity. 

e 

The Commerce Dept. was a trail breaker on 
the steel question (BW—Oct.12'46,p5). 

However, after conferences with the industry, 
Commerce has decided not to come out now with its 
own forecast of steel demand. In May or June it 
will publish a study of the steel industry. This will 
be the first of a postwar series which will later cover 
oil, light metals, and nonferrous metals. 

The department's forecasts may show up as 
part of the Economic Council project. 

e 

THE NATURAL RUBBER price increase to 
U. S. users (page 9) comes when Far Eastern prices 
are sliding. But RFC officials blandly deny the 34¢ 
boost is intended to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 

Just the same, the 7¢-a-lb. differential which 
results will have that effect. Synthetic has to be at 
least 4¢ cheaper to compete. The spread would 
become important if Congress fails to extend past 
Mar. 31 the government's authority to require use 
of synthetic in tires. 

Officially, RFC’s price hike to 2534¢ a Ib. re- 
flects the brief bulge in the price of Far Eastern 


rubber in the third quarter of last year—plus some 
screwy government bookkeeping dictated by reluc- 
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_lect from them at a time when financial troubles 


tance of OWMR to see the price raised at th +t tin “ 
RFC has now sold all the rubber it boug 
cheap before last June. It wants to sell off |:s hig 
priced rubber before it begins to peddle the cheop, 
rubber it’s been buying since last October. 













8 
NEW INDUSTRIAL SUGAR USERS are rely > 
on small business sympathizers in Congress to gj 
them a better break under OPA‘s sugar rationin 
OPA’s rationing power expires Mar. 31. Ne 
comers will use renewal legislation to make a fig 
against rationing sugar on the basis of how mu 
they used during the war. They contend they o 
largely frozen out by OPA’s present system. 
These firms think that they'll get quicker relic 
from Congress than from last week's district cou 
decision against OPA (BW—Jan.25'47,p18). OPmY! 


is making an appeal, and appeals take time. 











e 
AIRLINE SAFETY EQUIPMENT is due to b 
installed faster, now that CAA is being prodded bay 
congressional investigations. 
So that the airlines*will share the cost with th4 
government, CAA has suggested to Congress: 
A 1'%4¢ boost in the federal tax on aviatiogml! \ 
gasoline; 
A 2% tax on passenger revenues, 1% o 
cargo; WW, 
A 10% concession on government traffic omf- 
certificated lines. Wy 
e » Ss 
Ever conscious of CAA’s power to ground then” 
for any safety infraction, airlines are cautiou “alk 
about attacking the agency's proposals. Ye 
But they question the sense of trying to col- NY 















of some of the lines have already raised the ques- 
tion of boosting mail pay (BW—Jan. 18'47,p5). 
* 

BUSINESSMAN’‘S VIEW of Washington: 

Chairman Clare Hoffman of the House Com- 
mittee on Executive Expenditures plans to ask 
President Truman for power to dig into income tax 
returns if he needs it in his investigations; first 
occasion likely to be when probing WAA. Truman 
offered the returns to Senate committee . . 

Army & Navy Munitions Board has decided 
not to ask Congress for industrial mobilization 
legislation until next year... . 

Oil men are getting jittery about a possibility 
of a stoppage of East Coast oil deliveries if Con- 
gress doesn’t renew, before Feb. 28, the Maritime 
Commission's authority to run its ships. .. . OR 
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It’s those sleek, fat steers we’re talking about! 


Each one is composed of that much water! Each one needs 80 Ibs. of water a 
day, approximately twice the amount of his feed. So, to take on weight prop- 
erly and speedily... beef cattle must have water constantly available. So must 
hogs. Plenty of water makes it possible, too, for hens to lay more eggs... 
dairy cows to give more milk. 


But to pump such quantities of water by hand would be a laborious, time- 
consuming job. It’s easier and faster to do it with power pumps—operated 
automatically by PENN’s efficient and dependable pump controls. 


Life on the farm is a lot easier and more convenient . . . thanks to electric 
pumping units and PENN Controls. Manufacturers of automatic water systems 
have worked constantly with PENN control engineers and PENN’s modern 
laboratory facilities. As a result, the American farmer has achieved increased 
production efficiency, and rural America has enjoyed greater convenience, 
comfort and sanitation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 








OR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 























CUT GEARS 
ALL SIZES * WORM * SPUR 
HELICAL * HERRINGBONE 
SPIRAL * STRAIGHT BEVEL 
HYPOID © ZEROL © SPIRAL 
BEVEL 


SPEED REDUCERS 
Any Ratio * All Horsepowers 
RATIOS 
Herringbone 2:1 to 295:1 
Worm 358:1 to 60:1 
Gyro 24:1 to 3600:1 
Spur 2:1 to 40:1 
Vertical Helical 2:1 to 80:1 
Spiral Bevel 1:1 to 5:1 
Planetary 4:1 to 400:1 
Dil Well Units 12:1 
Little Giant 28:1 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WKS. 


1315 South Cicero Avenue 
CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 












THE COVER 


When the Business Advisory Council 
of the Dept. of Commerce met on 
Wednesday, it had no difficulty choos- 
ing a new chairman. Nominated for 
the post was John Lyon Collyer. Busi- 
ness knew him as the affable, success- 
ful, forward-looking president of B. 
F. Goodrich Co. Government knew him 
as an able practitioner in the arts of 
economic diplomacy. An assignment in 
statesmanship was a natural for a rub- 
ber company head. 

Collyer was 1946 vice-chairman of 
BAC’s 60 industrial leaders who con- 
vene monthly to advise Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman (and 
President Truman) on matters of busi- 
ness. But that is probably the least 
well-known of the missions to Wash- 





| ington that have brought him fame 


and honors, including the War Dept.’s 
Medal of Merit. 

e Prophet—In 1940, he advised a con- 
gressional committee that the govern- 
ment should create an American syn- 
thetic rubber industry. Eighteen months 
later the Japanese confirmed his proph- 
ecies by cutting our rubber life line. 

Two months before V-E Day, Coll- 
yer’s record on the wartime rubber pro- 
grams resulted in another summons to 
Washington. He was made special di- 
rector of those programs for the WPB. 
His task was to end the shortage in com- 
ponent materials that threatened to bog 
the programs. down. 

Similar summonses have taken him 

overseas. At the request of the State 
Dept., he has served as industry adviser 
for the U. S. government at four meet- 
ings of the International Rubber Study 
Group. Involved is a diplomatic attack 
on the threat of foreign cartels in the 
rubber markets. 
e Teamwork—In management this rub- 
ber company president puts his empha- 
sis on teamwork with able lieutenants. 
It’s a lesson he learned in the days 
when the crowds at the Poughkeepsie 
regattas cheered “Johnny Collyer, Cor- 
nell’s greatest stroke-oar.” 

He was graduated from Cornell in 
1917 as mechanical engineer and naval 
architect—and as president of his class. 
He turned first to shipbuilding, in which 
his family has been active for over a 
hundred years. The rubber industry got 
him as superintendent of Dunlop’s 
plant at Buffalo. Then, for ten years, 
Britain’s Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., put 
him at work all over the world, includ- 
ing Japan. By 1939, when B. F. Good- 
rich brought him home as president, 
he was managing director of. Dunlop. 


The Pictures——Int. News—15, 91, 101; Press 
Assn.— 16, 24, 66, 86; Acme—19, 88; Bachrach 
—21; Matar Studio—34; N. Y. Post—48. 
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You can save precious days in ¢} 
production of attractive forms, sal 
bulletins, catalogs, manuals, hou 
organs and booklets by using the VAX 
TYPER* Office Composing Machine! 


Any competent typist in your o 
office can operate VARI-TYPER, whit 
has letter keys located exactly, 
they are on a typewriter. It’s th 
type that does it—type, changeab| 
in seconds! The type gives the effe 
of fine printed matter. You can use a 
of over 300 styles and sizes in th 
same machine...with bold headings a 
italics for interest. Text can} 
so compact, it occupies only half t 
space of typewritten matter...cc 
save you 50% in stencils, handli 
time, paper and storage space. 


VARI-TYPED copy is master cop 
.--Clean and sharp...with justified 
squared margins...ready to run off t! 
same day in your offset, Mimeogra 
or Ditto machine. No costly outsid 
composition...no waiting for printer 
«every job attractive! 


Learn how other leading concern 
profit by using VARI-TYPER. Write fo 
free demonstration at your office 
send for samples of work to Departmen 
BW-1, Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 33 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 14, N.! 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & foreign countries 
Marca Registrada Marca Deposée 


Text set by VARI-TYPER in 
the Bodoni Book series. 





Prepares Copy for Duplication 





RALPH C. COXHEAD COR? 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Favorable developments on the labor front these last few days give 
the greatest promise of all-out production since the end of the war. 








This, in turn, offers the best chance yet for warding off—or at least mini- 
mizing—the much-talked-of decline in business activity. 

Some businesses already are being shaken down moderately. If we had 
run into big strikes now, the combination would have been very serious. As 
it is, steel and autos are booming; so foods and maybe textiles can take a set- 
back without too much affect on the total economy. 

Under such circumstances, you can call a price cut a “readjustment’’ 
without feeling an utter pollyanna and a chump. 

Chalk up one score for temperate dealings in labor matters. 





ca 
Keynoter for this week is the steel industry. Not only is the steel labor 
news reassuring (page 86), but production of ingot is booming. 


Operations are at 92.9% of capacity, a full point above the previous 
postwar top. This represents an annual rate of 85,000,000 tons. 


That’s more steel than we ever made in peacetime. It even tops 1941 
when the operating rate averaged higher but capacity was lower. 








It may be too much to hope that this will keep up all year, but the auto- 
mobile industry won’t have many steel worries as long as it does. 


Auto makers, for their part, were last week again running at a rate of 
better than 4,500,000 cars and trucks a year. Once they are able to top the 
5,000,000 mark, they'll really be on the way to postwar goals. 


e 
Alongside booming industrial output, retail trade isn’t too strong. 
To be sure, department stores continue to show gains in dollar volume 
over a year ago. However, these are lessening. 
It is doubtful that unit sales now are above 1946. 





The price factor, of course, accounts for this. Dollar volume lately has 
been running only a little better than 15% ahead of this time last year. The 
price rise in a year’s time surely about cancels that. 


Now that prices are easing, the rate of gain will shrink further. 
6 
Pattern for the 1947 wage rise is likely to be set at 12Y2¢ an hour. 


A dollar a day may sound too pat to be realistic. Yet, barring trouble 
over fringe benefits such as portal-to-portal pay, annual wages, welfare, or 
security, ““A Buck a Day” may become the rallying cry. 

Steelworkers talk among themselves of accepting that and no less. 

First profit reports of steel companies for 1946 weren’t bad—even after 
strikes and without benefit of the recent price increases (page 15). This 
increases the chance that the price markup anticipated the wage rise. 

Peaceful settlement in steel, without price rises, would be a boon. 

Talk around Detroit is that auto makers are willing to grant a wage rise 
of maybe 10¢ an hour. They would rather make concessions than take any 
chance of losing the 1947 market. 

Belief is general that profits would stand a moderate wage boost if the 
industry could get a fair increase in productivity. Employment long has been 
at peak levels—in sharp contrast to production. 











Chances of lower tire prices are diminished by the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corp.’s current boost in the price of natural rubber (page 5). 

The RFC some time ago went 314¢ a Ib. above its usual buying price on 
a batch of 150,000 long tons. Now it is selling that high-price rubber at 
25 Y%4¢ compared with the customary 22/4¢. 

The tire industry now is approaching the point of matching pent-up 
demand. It wants to be able to cut prices to stimulate sales. 

But, with about $11,000,000 added to crude costs, chances are slim. 

et ; 

Next cost-paring step to be taken by the tire and rubber companies will 
be to redouble their drive for a lower price on synthetic. 

They have been trying to get a cut in order to help balance the advance 
on the RFC price for natural rubber. They claim the government is making 
good money on its 18V42¢ price for synthetic. 

The industry: expects demand for higher and higher percentages of 
natural rubber in tires as it becomes available. Thus a lower price on syn- 
thetic would be a diminishing cushion but it would be something. 

e 

Industry’s. outlays for plant and equipment continue very large. 

There had been a feeling that modernization and expansion expenditures 
might flatten out in the fourth quarter of 1946. Current estimates, however, 
show a $230,000,000 gain to a total of $2,040,000,000 spent in the three 
months by manufacturing and mining industries. . 

Looking into 1947, there still is a danger of a flattening out which might 
add to whatever business distresses may be developing. 

The Securities & Exchange Commission and Dept. of Commerce, which 
compiled the estimates, set the first quarter at $1,940,000,000. These, how- 
ever, are tentative figures. They cover building plans mostly set up before the 
liberalization of rules on commercial construction. 

On the discouraging side, the high cost of building is the big item. 




















Zooming lumber production in the last eight months of 1'746 was a bless- 
ing to builders, but it was a severe drain on a great natural resource. 
We have been cutting timber twice as fast as we have grown it. 





The Forest Service estimates that, in the last 36 years, the nation’s saw 
timber stand has been reduced by 40%. Furthermore, this service predicts 
that new growth will contirsue below use for many years to come. 

Light metals have an opportunity to replace lumber to some extent in 
housing. This, however, probably will be offset by new uses for wood. 

¢ 

If your company faces portal-to-portal pay trouble, get your lawyers busy 
on the tax angles just as soon as possible. 

The Internal Revenue ruling, allowing payments to be charged against 
the year in which the liability was incurred, sounds mighty nice. War contrac- 
tors in particular stand to buck a good part of any settlement back onto the 
government. 

But, remember, the statute of limitations is running against you. 

In general, a tax return is closed three years after filing, unless either the 
corporation or the Treasury has held it open for some reason. 

Thus time now is running short on a great many returns for calendar 
1943. It might be wise to file some blanket claim to keep alive 1943 and 
any earlier returns that, by good fortune, may not have been closed. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


Week Week Ago Agu Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . « « « « + °190.2 +1900 1878 153.7 162.2 


RODUCTION 

Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ..........cceccccccccccsccccccecs 
Pees Gs Gubommobiies and HUCK... 2. rccccccsccccsccececcesceses 
Engineering const. awards (Ing. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...............0eeeeeeeeeees 4,856 4,857 4,442 4,034 3,130 
I OE OD ov ccetceccvdedeccvecessestecseccees 4,672 4,624 4,713 4,626 3,842 
bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..............cccccccccccccees . 2,204 t2,292 2,200 2,144 1,685 






92.9 91.8 87.7 5.9 97.3 
94,345 +75,166 67,070 29,410 98,236 
$15,378 $14,629 $14,732 $12,708 $19,433 


















RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 81 79 83 74 86 

All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 2.2... ..eeeeeeeeees 57 59 57 51 52 

Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...............eeeeeee0 $28,369 $28,518 $29,163 $27,977 $9,613 
+24% 426% +4199% +17% 





Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +17% 
52 51 38 24 228 






Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............-eeseeeeece ae 






RICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)................0000 376.9 373.0 377.4 266.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 266.6 263.3 265.8 170.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 302.0 304.2 306.9 234.3 146.6 
Seer comepomen: (ledd, (OR)... 5 oc ce kee cdcceccsccceccteceses $69.36 $69.36 $64.91 $58.27 $56.73 
Sump tees Gtenpenite (inom Age, tom). 0.0.5.0 cccccsccscccesecescccccceces $31.00 $31.00 $31.17 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............cecccceccccccecs 19.600¢ 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 












Wheat (Kansas City, Tas ete veiy’, kin ice caskpadk dwneiae Clin eek eee $2.09 $2.10 $2.06 $1.69 $0.99 
Sennen Peewr Wet TR)... oc ccc ccececvecnccesescccuaceses 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............ceseeeeeeeceees 31.12¢ 30.85¢ 33.20¢ 25.15¢ 13.94¢ 
NG causa 2c Kaci bas oahu he dddodeedunadncdsaee $1.515 $1.528 $1.602 $1.330 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. VisemeKeancedsis 25.75¢ +25.75¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.16¢ 








NANCE 






90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............2eeeeececeees 121.8 119.3 120.9 145.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+++ 3.12% 3.13% 3.16% 2.99% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................00- 2.56% 2.56% 2.60% 2.50% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............0++ 14-14% 13-14% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 4-5 % 









ANKING (Millions of dollars) 










Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................0e 40,082 40,100 40,536 38,037 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 56,036 56,073 56,173 68,112 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,444 +10,339 10,334 7,275 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............ 0... cccccececcuceee 2,013 2,101 2,572 5,049 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 36,171 36,231 35,837 49,531 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.................20-ee0eeeee 3,382 3,390 3,416 3,360 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................2.. 790 840 970 1,169 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,201 24,105 24,877 23,922 2,265 
Preliminary, week ended January 25th. + Revised + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series om request, 
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Immediate Supply 


for all your plants 


EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 
EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 

ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this 
service for all your plants, wherever located... 
INSURING each plant the benefits of high 


quality and product uniformity — for uniform 


performance and operating economy... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 





The Texas Company [ Poe 
Sear 


Hs te p 
— wherever located 


we 


ig 





... from more than 2300 Texaco Supply Points! 


Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 

PROOF of performance in similar service to 
thousands of industrial organizations all over 
the U. S. 

‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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1946: Boom Despite Itself 


In face of strikes, shortages and ominous predictions, cor- 
porate profits after taxes set new record. They testify to the basic 
health and strength of the nation’s industry. 


Few businessmen may remember 
1946 with affection, but many will re- 
member it as the year they chalked up 
the highest earnings in their history. 

Strikes and shortages plagued industry 
throughout the year. Costs and prices 
chased each other upward in dizzy se- 
quence. But tax reduction and the flood 
§ tide of the postwar boom carried corpo- 
rate profits to something like $12 billion 
after taxes. ‘This tops the 1943 record of 
$9,950,000,000. No other year in busi- 
ness history has ever threatencd so much 
and then paid out so handsomely. 
ie Industry Basically Healthy—The 1946 
I record is a witness to the basic health 


and strength of the country’s industry. 
It also is a good omen for the coming 
year. If 1947 brings a mild slump, most 
business will be strong enough to ride 
out the readjustment without serious 
injury. 

The first corporate reports for 1946 
are now beginning to trickle in. They 
fill in the details “of the broad picture 
and confirm the story that the aggre- 
gates tell. 

e Few Were Spurned—Most striking 
fact in the 1946 statements is not so 
much the size of the profits as their 
broad distribution. Booms usually play 
favorites with some industries. But with 


FOR A LITTLE RISE IN THE RENT CEILING 


First “compromise” 


legislative proposal for easing off rent controls was 


dumped into the Senate hopper this week by its Republican sponsors. They 
are (left to right—seated): Senators Albert W. Hawkes, Homer E. Capehart; 
(standing) George W. Malone, Harry P. Cain. Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy is a 
fifth sponsor. The bill would extend controls until Apr. 30, 1948, with a 15% 
sweetener over last Sept. 1 ceilings. To coax housing onto the market the bill 
would exempt dwellings—new or old—that weren’t rented anytime between 


Feb. 1, 1945, and Feb. 1, 1947. 


Capehart, Cain, and McCarthy are members 


of the Banking & Currency Committee, to hold hearings on the bill soon. 





PLEA FOR TAX REVISION 


Taxes become a most timely 
topic as year-end earnings are 
reported and the Mar. 15 filing 
date nears. 

So Business Week has dug into 
the subject and has come up 
with: 

(1) A special report to execu- 
tives, “Our Tax Structure: An 
Overhauling Job Needs to Be 
Done” (page 39). In it is a 
thorough analysis of the problem 
of revenue-raising in days of 
high spending by Uncle Sam, and 
of various ways of taxing. 

(2) A suggestion for developing 
a better tax system in The Trend, 
“Design for Federal Tax Reform” 
(page 108). 











a few notable exceptions—for example, 
the railroads and the automotive group 
—there is scarcely any red ink showing 
on the 1946 books. 

Even when a company got into 
trouble, the carryback provisions of the 
tax law usually soaked up all or part of 
the loss. 

e Big Steel: Bookkeeping Helps— 
United States Steel Corp., pivot of the 
stock market and giant of heavy indus- 
try, reported this week. In 1946, its 
net was $88,683,530, the best since 
1941 when defense business ran profits 
up to $116,171,075. In 1945, it earned 
$58,015,056. This figures out ‘to $7.29 
a share last year, against $3.77 in 1945. 

Part of Big Steel’s 1946 showing was 
done with bookkeeping, however. It 
charged $29,200,000, representing the 
costs of the coal and steel strikes after 
various tax adjustments, to special re- 
serves set up out of wartime earnings. If 
these costs had come out of regular in- 
come, the 1946 net would have been 
$59,500,000. 

The quarter ended Sept. 30 brought 
an intermission between strikes; in those 
three months the company made $33,- 
329,353, or $3.11 a share. This gives a 
measure of what Big Steel might have 
done for the year if it had not deen for 
labor trouble. 

e Other Industries—In many other lines, 
the upward trend of profits was even 
more pronounced: 

Meat packers in spite of their much- 
advertised troubles with OPA, came 
through the year in fine style. Armour 
bucked up its net income from $9,172,- 











ENTERTAINMENT ENSEMBLE 


After a year of bucking shortages, Fox 
West Coast Theaters Corp. opened 
its first “packaged movie house” for 
inspection in Long Beach, Calif., last 
week. Later this year it may be just a 
matter of selecting your theater, seat- 
ing from 400 to 1,200, by catalog. Ex- 
cepting foundations, everything— 
from a shoe-cleaning vacuum lobby 
mat to a complete projection booth— 
comes in the package. The maker ex- 
pects the cost will be 40% under that 
for a comparative conventional movie 
house. Basic component is steel; the 
front is stainless with a tower for to- 
morrow’s television programs. Draper- 
ies, walls, and ceilings are of fire-re- 
sistant glass fiber; redecorating is a 
mere matter of ordering new wall 
panels. Charles Skouras, Fox chief, 
set the idea in motion in 1945 with 


Henry Kaiser's aid. A prefab plant 





538 in 1945 to $20,791,128 in 1946. 
Swift & Co. showed a gain of $4 million 
net after taxes, up over 30%. John Mor- 
rell’s net climbed from $1,031,824 in 
1945 to $2,104,398 last year. 

Textiles had a bang-up year. Indus- 
trial Rayon, for instance, boosted its 
take from $2,438,313 in 1945 to $8,- 
822,040. 

Entertainment did too. Loew’s, Inc., 
went up from $12,913,369 to $17,958,- 
945. Universal Pictures climbed from 
$3,910,928 to $4,565,219. 

Utilities in general made a spectacular 
showing. Even solid old American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, which is not in a 
position to cash in heavily on the rising 
national income, increased its income 
from $178,956,975 to $202,979,836 in 
the year ended Nov. 30. 

Farm equipment manufacturers— 
three of the big ones—held about even 
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has been set up in Long Beach. 
Skouras believes that bombed-out Eu- 
rope is as vast a market for the theaters 
as is the rural United States. 





with last year. Oliver Corp. reported 
$2,003,999 for 1946 against $1,675,687 
in 1945. Deere & Co. showed $9,565,- 
579 last year against $8,650,439 for 
1945. International MHarvester’s net 
dropped from $24,477,210 to $22,326,- 
257. Strike-ridden J. I. Case has not re- 
ported yet, but undoubtedly will show 
the effects of its tie-up. 

The motors industry probably will 
be one of the few lines to make a uni- 
formly poor showing, when its reports 
come in. Strikes, production troubles, 
and OPA pricing policies played hob 
with the first three quarters. In the 
final quarter, most of the companies 
hit their stride, but they could not come 
along fast enough to make up for the 
bad start. 

Railroads also have a dismal story to 
tell. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s long delay in granting rate in- 





creases left them with increas< 
and material costs chewing 

profits. New York Central rep 
loss of $10,477,600 after coi 
federal tax credit of $23,489,4 
Nickel Plate’s income is dovw 
$2,500,000 to $5,567,790. 


SCALEDOWN FOR LUSTEON 


Lustron Corp.’s chances of ¢ 
long-awaited RFC loan looked 
this week. But its prospects fo: 
ing a surplus war plant in the ( 
area to turn out prefabricated | 
were not so bright. 

Lustron is a subsidiary of ( 
Vitreous Enamel Co., set up t 
facture a new type of prefab cut 
porcelain-enameled steel. It wis | 
loser last fall in a spectacular batt 
Preston Tucker and the War Asscts 4 
ministration over who was to gct the 
huge Dodge-Chicago plant (B\W—\ 
2’46,p7). 

To finance that deal 100%, Lustiy 
had asked RFC for a loan of $52 , 
lion, RFC turned it down flat. Now thy 
company has scaled down its reques! 
Its new RFC application asks for $12, 
500,000, representing an estimated 5‘ 
of the capital needed. Washington : 
ports this week indicated probable RI ( 
approval of this proposition. 

At the moment, Lustron has its « 
on the Douglas assembly plant at Pari 
Ridge, a Chicago suburb. Hitch is th 
the plant has not been declared surplu 


The Army Air Forces wants to keep 


as a standby for emergencies. Lustron’ 
efforts to change the Army’s mind ha 
met with little success so far. 
Company officials say that, if th 
can’t get the Douglas plant, they wi! 
move to either Cincinnati or Columbu: 
Ohio, where surplus plants can be had 


HEARING AIDS IN COURT 


Competitive warfare among the mak: 
ers of hearing aids has reached the 
courts. 

The battle has been raging since 194 
when Zenith Radio Corp. launched |! 
low-priced hearing aid. Now Zenith h 
filed suit in U. S. District Court at Wi 
mington. The radio company hopes | 
end threats of patent infringement at- 
tions by rival manufacturers. 

It has asked the court for a declar 
tory judgment invalidating two patent 
on bone-conduction units. These ar 
held by Dictograph Products Co., make: 
of the Acousticon hearing aid. 

Dictograph has claimed that Zeniths 
bone-conduction hearing aid infringt 
on Dictograph patents. The devices us 
the bone back of the ear to conduct 
sound impulses to the hearing ner 
Similar claims of infringement hav 
been made in the past by Sonotone 
(BW—Dec.16’44,p36). 
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For months all was quict in the 
uttle of the basing point pricing system. 
yer since ‘September, the guns had 
been stilled. Last week, however, the 
ghting began again. 

FTC Attacks—Swinging back into ac- 
‘on is the Federal Trade Commission, 
rch foe of the widely used pricing 
iethod. 

One day last week, FTC asked the 
|.§. Supreme Court to override a de- 
sion of the Circuit Appeals bench at 
yhicago. That decision (BW —Sep.28 
46,p15) in the Cement Institute case 
iad been a big victory for industry. In 
t, the court found the system was the 
mly way to stimulate competition. 

Also last week, Walter B. Wooden, 
he commission’s leading advocate of 
fo.b-mill pricing, launched another 
ral attack in New York. He was debat- 
ing ina N, Y. State Bar Assn. price law 
ymposium. His target was freight ab- 
option, principal issue in the cement 
ase. 

¢ Persistent—The two actions made it 
unmistakably clear that FTC has re- 
sumed its quarter-century-old campaign. 
Even a defeat in the Supreme Court on 
he cement case will not end the struggle. 

Attorney Wooden said as much. An 
adverse decision, said he, would merely 
mean “‘a failure of proof, which can 
give rise to little if any new substantive 
law.” 
¢ Steel Alterations—Meanwhile, one of 
the chief users of the basing point sys- 
tem of pricing continues to alter its tech- 
nique. The steel industry has been add- 
ing basing points gradually until now a 
number of products are priced at nearly 
every producing point. 

Take tinplate for example. At one 
time, when the “Pittsburgh plus” sys- 
tem was in vogue, prices were based only 
on that point. By the end of 1945, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Ind., and Granite City, IIl., 
had been added. During 1946, Sparrows 
Point, Md., and Birmingham, Ala., 
became tinplate basing points. And 
effective Jan. 1, 1947, Warren, Ohio, 
was designated as such by Republic Steel. 
¢What It Means—What happens 
when more basing points are added? 
Customers at or near the new basing 
points get a break on shipping costs. A 
tinplate user in Warren can now buy 
from Republic’s mill there at the same 
basing point price in effect at Pitts- 
burgh. He no longer has to pay the 
freight charge from Pittsburgh to War- 
en, 


He will get the same price benefit if 
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,asing Points Again Under Fire 


Federal Trade Commission appeals to Supreme Court to 
sverse lower court's Cement Institute decision. Agency will not 
rive up its fight even if ruling in that case is upheld. 


he buys from another producer away 
from Warren. For makers of tinplate 
in other areas will have to absorb 
freight charges as far as Warren if they 
want to sell in that vicinity. 

e Some Gain, Some Lose—Probable 
beneficiaries of the Warren addition are 
tinplate users in eastern Canada, New 
England, New York, northern Pennsyl- 
vania, and northern Ohio. 


Probable losers are tinplate makers 


away from Warren. It is estimated 
that mills in the Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing areas are faced with absorbing up to 
$2 a ton freight rates. 

Over-all effect of the expansion of the 
multiple basing point system in steel 
is likely to be upsetting to FTC. For 
it has long challenged the industry's 
practice of selling from only a few basing 
points. ‘The issue comes closer to being 
academic each time the list of bases is 
enlarged. 

e “Phantom 


Freight”—In the Corn 


Products and Staley cases (B\W—May5 
’45,p22), the Supreme Court ruled that 
illegal price discrimination results when 
a seller charges a delivered price which 
“phantom 


includes freight” (freight 
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HOT FOOT FOR A COAL VEIN 





Tests to determine the feasibility of gasifying unmined coal (BW —Nov.16'46, 
p17) got under way last week at Gorgas, Ala. A 900-ton block was isolated from 
the vein, peepholes installed, recording instruments sunk (above). A few min- 
utes after incendiary bombs were dropped down a pipe (below, left), a tempera- 
ture of 1,600 F was achieved. Smoke billowed from the compressor-blower 
(below, right) which feeds air and steam to the coal being processed. 

















costs not actually incurred). FTC ap- 
plauded that decision. 

In the cement cases, FTC argues that 
freight absorption is also an illegal price 
discrimination. ‘That discrimination, 
FTC says, is measured by the differences 
in “mill net” paid by different cus- 
tomers. 

The commission’s manner of defining 

price as “mill net” is worrisome even to 
industries using uniform delivered 
prices. To FTC, price is one thing and 
transportation wholly another. Thus, 
any system of delivered prices based on 
averaged delivery costs involves phantom 
freight and freight absorption. 
e An Analysis—In the New York sym- 
posium, Charles Wesley Dunn analyzed 
FTC’s case against National Lead Co.; 
it uses a uniform delivered price. Dunn 
is a qualified analyst; he is general coun- 
sel of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America and the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers Assn. 

He contends that both Congress and 
the courts support his view that there 
can be no discrimination where all com- 
peting buyers pay the same price for a 
product. 





BREAD AND BABY RIDE 


Baby careening down supermarket 
aisles atop Mama’s shopping cart has 
long been a headache to management. 
Often, down would come baby, bun- 
dles, and all. To lick the problem, 
Philadelphia’s Penn Fruit Co. has 
built a stroller-trailer combine. The 
child perches on a seat (set back to 
minimize peril from collisions); the 
food basket doubles as backrest; a plat- 
form keeps feet off the floor. Two 
hundred of the new carts are in use. 











Crane Moves In 


In a sudden tactical shift, 
Chicago firm says it will make 
and market light stamped-steel 
plumbing fixtures. 


The plumbing trade had good cause 
to swallow its gum in amazement last 
week: Crane Co. announced it would 
purchase AllianceWare, Inc. 

Equally as surprised as the rest of 

the industry was the Crane sales and 
distributing organization. For by this 
deal, their company was moving into 
a field for which it had never uttered 
a good word in public. 
e Background—T’o understand the sig- 
nificance of this move, a backward look 
to the early thirties is needed. At that 
time, thousands of wage earners who 
were laid off—or working short weeks— 
were using their unwelcome leisure to 
install or modernize plumbing in their 
homes, doing the work themselves. 

These handymen about the house 
typically bought their fixtures from what 
the trade calls d.t.u. distributors—“Di- 
rect to You at Big Savings.” They found 
the d.t.u. and mail-order houses, led 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., chanting the 
praises of a new type of sinks, bathtubs, 
lavoratories. 

The new type fixtures looked about 
like the conventional fixtures of vitreous 
porcelain enamel. But instead of hav- 
ing the conventional cast iron beneath 
the enamel, they had deep-drawn steel 
stampings. 

The steel units weighed about half 

as much as the cast iron, and cost about 
one-third less. They were ideally fitted 
to the low-income home owner's pocket- 
book. What’s more, they were easy to 
install without a helper. Lighter in 
weight, they could be placed in spots 
where the heavier cast-iron prod- 
uct would require extra floor support. 
Hence, the steel product suddenly 
surged to popularity. 
e Shunned by Big Three—Old-line fix- 
ture manufacturers—American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., Kohler Co., 
Crane Co.—shunned the steel stuff. So 
did most of their wholesalers, retail 
dealers, and plumbing contractors. A 
householder in a strongly unionized 
city who could not install the steel 
product himself usually had to sneak a 
nonunion plumber in the back door. 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit auto-body 
builder, made most of the early steel 
fixtures (BW—Mar.2’35,p12). Mullins 
Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio, and Ailiance- 
Ware, Inc., Alliance, Ohio, soon en- 
tered the field. They built substantial 
dealer organizations that included hard- 
ware, furniture, and major appliance 
dealers. Many plumbing contractors who 












could not get one of the thr 
franchises also began handling +}; 






product. 

Available statistics on the \hif, 
relative positions of steel and -astj, 
ware are inconclusive. Rea 





greatest changes have come d 
after the war. In the thir 
of 1945, for instance, prod: 
kitchen sinks was 267,297 st: 
304 cast iron. 

Most American Radiator, C: ine. ; 
Kohler outlets discreetly sic 
steel until V-J Day. But pos: 
mand was far too great for cas! iron 
meet. So enameled steel goo 
moving through Big Three 
though never through the manuf 
turers’ own hands. 
e From Anathema _ to Acceptance 
Hence the industry’s excitement 
Crane’s move to buy Alliance \Vare 
understandable. The product that hg 
always been an outcast was sudde: 
admitted to the inner circle. The dt 
and mail-order firms are delighited 
this development. They expect 1 
Crane prestige behind the steel pr 
uct will boost their own sales. 

Crane executives could point to ty 
good reasons for changing their cor 
rate mind: 

(1) Steel units have been greatly in 
proved by better pickling (which bring 
better adhesion of the fired-on ename¢ 
and by welded bracing at critical poin' 

(2) Today’s need for low-cost ho 
ing calls for fixtures less expensive tha 
cast iron. 

e To Push New Line—Crane will pu 
its new line with all the power of i 
dealers, wholesalers, and 126  brancfirthda 
houses. It intends to expand operation{ Man 
at Alliance, and continue the existingilense, 
production under the present managefifeache 
ment as a division of Crane Co. Inder 

Actually, say Crane executives, thei§5 yea 
conversion to the merits of the nevl§uarte 
line is not so sudden. They experffiystem 
mented and tested in this field befo: nghts | 
the war. Four years ago they decided{ot un 
that the product had a legitimate placq@ome 
among plumbing fixtures. heir 
e Sale Terms—The deal as accepted byg}loym 
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AllianceWare’s directors would swag The 
103,200 shares of Crane’s authorizedfffo get 
but unissued common on a basis of (5 true 


bloym 
t. (Tt 
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ysterr 
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hese 


share of Crane for each share of the 
smaller firm’s common, two shares for 
each share of preferred. At Mondays 
384 price for Crane, this is sli ghtly 
more than $4,000,000 for the busines 
Holders of two-thirds of Alliance's 
stock must give their approval. But 
since Alliance’s directors own control, 
there seems to be little likelihood of 4 
serious hitch. 
¢ Corporate Feast—Opinion in vg i 
dustry is that even though Crane s 
men will have to eat a lot of crow, the 
company can now sit down to a rich 
banquet. 
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\ small segment of the Social Security index at Baltimore—totaling 101 mil- 
ion entries—gives a measure of Uncle Sam’s job as the world’s biggest insurer. 





Social Security Grows Up 


At ten years, federal old age insurance is the world’s 
prgest insurer. It’s an efficient and workable system. But it poses 
tough problem for Congress: higher tax or deficit operation. 


When the Republicans took over 
ongress last month, one of the biggest 
nd most-successful projects of the New 
eal-the federal old age insurance pro- 
am—was quietly celebrating its tenth 
itthday. 

Many Permanently Insured—In one 
nse, the old age insurance system 
ached maturity at the start of 1947. 
Inder present law, a worker less than 
5 years old has to put in 40 calendar 
uatters in industries covered by the 
stem before he acquires permenent 


@mchts to benefit payments. The program 


ot under way in 1937. On Jan. 1, 1947, 
me 4,800,000 workers checked off 
heir fortieth quarter in covered em- 
loyment. 

These workers always will be entitled 
p get something from the system. ‘This 
‘ tme even if they leave covered em- 
loyment now and never get back into 

. (The size of the benefits they receive 
hen they reach 65 will be smaller, 
hough, if they don’t stay under the 
ystem until retirement.) 

In addition there are about 1,800,000 
orkers who will reach 65 with insured 
tatus even if they leave covered em- 
bloyment immediately. And there are 
pproximately 1,600,000 insured _per- 
ons already over 65, who are either 
Hrawing pensions now or can start any 
ime they like. 

Millions Partially Protected—Besides 
hese 8,200,000 permanently insured 
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workers, there are about 35 million 
others who have been under the system 
long enough to acquire some sort of 
survivors’ insurance protection for their 
families. 

And 30 million more now have some 
wage credits under the system though 
not enough to qualify yet for cov erage. 
@ Multipurpose “Program— The old age 
insurance system is what most people 
mean when they talk about social secur- 
ity. Actually, the federal social security 
program takes in a great deal move 
ground, There is ui aemployment insur- 
ance, for instance. This is handled by 
the states under federal supervision. And 
there are the federal grants to the states 
for assistance to the uninsured aged, 
child welfare, and aid to the blind. 

The old age and survivors’ insurance 
program is independent. It is completely 
centralized; the states have no part in 
its administration. For the present at 
least, it finances itself out of payroll 
taxes on employers and employees. 

e Up to Congress—Old age insurance 
still bristles with theoretical problems. 
Nobody knows, for instance, what sys- 
tem of financing Congress will. use in 
coming years. In the past, it has always 
decided to postpone the tax increases 
that were provided in the original plan. 


There is also the hot question of extend- 


ing the program to cover the industries 
that now are exempt. These include 
agriculture, domestic service, self-em- 


ployed, government, and nonprofit insti- 
tutions. 

The new Congress will have to wrestle 

with all these =. sooner or later. 
Meanwhile, the Social Security Admin 
istration will go on running the biggest 
insurance business in the world—and 
running it smoothly. It’s so smooth that 
any worker who wants to know how his 
account stands can expect an answer to 
a mail inquiry in 72 hours. 
e Efficient System—Purely mechanical 
problems give social security authorities 
little to worry about. In fact, they could 
take credit for running the most efh- 
cient operation the government ever 
undertook. The old age insurance pro- 
gram is a triumph of the punch card. 

In the last quarter of 1946, the Ac- 
counting Operations Division handled 
some +7 million wage items (reports of 
wages to be credited to an employee's 
account). Each of these items has to be 
entered on the worker’s permanent rec- 
ord. Around 8% of them (roughly 16- 
million items a year) are incorrect o1 
incomplete. This means that they have 
to be verified or given special handling. 

In addition, the Accounting Division 
gets about 11,000 requests a day for 
duplicate account cards. These are to 
replace ones that workers have lost. 
In the course of the next year, it expects 
to open about 2,700,000 new accounts. 
It probably will prepare 1,200,000 cer- 
tifications of wage records. (These will 
be used by the field offices in adjusting 
claims.) It will answer 325,000 requests 
from employees who want to know how 
they stand. 

e It’s Simple, But—Basically, the ac- 
counting operation of the system is 
simple. Each quarter, employers file 

report. This includes the names and 
social security numbers of their em- 
ployees. It shows the amount of wages 
paid them (up to the $3,000 maximum 
covered by the system). This goes to fhe 
Bureau of Internal Revenue along with 
the payroll tax receipts for the quarter. 

Internal Revenue takes the money 

and passes the return along to the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age & Survivors Insurance. 
The job there is to get it recorded on 
the worker’s ledger sheet. 
e Volume Is Tremendous—There’s 
nothing complicated about the idea. But 
the volume puts this recording operation 
in a class by itself. To keep even with 
the game, the Accounting Division has 
to handle better than 600,000 items a 
day. And this isn’t allowing for mistakes, 
new accounts, and all the other things 
that have to be done to keep the system 
going. 

Whenever a worker opens an ac- 
count, the Accounting Division files his 
application, makes out a ledger sheet 
for him, and makes up a punch card 
with his name and social security num- 
ber punched into the top in code. 

When an employer’s report showing 

















the wage items for the quarter comes in, 
operators punch cards for each item. The 
name and number of the worker are 
shown at the top of the card. These 
cards go to the collating machines. 
There they are matched with the master 
cards for the workers’ accounts. Once 
each year, the wage-item cards go 
through another machine which records 
the amounts on the worker’s ledger 
sheets. 

e Irreplaceable Records—The ledger 
sheets are the heart of the system. They 
show the total credits that an employee 
has earned. From them the accounting 
division compiles the record that it cer- 
tifies to the field offices when a worker 
applies for benefits. 

The ledger sheets also are the only 

records in the system that are irreplace- 
able. One executive says that if anything 
should happen to them—fire, for instance 
—the French Foreign Legion would ac- 
quire the most promising bunch of old 
age insurance experts ever assembled. 
The old age insurance bureau now is 
planning to transfer its ledgers to micro- 
film i will make duplicates for safe- 
keeping. Everyone will feel a little easier 
when this process is finished. 
e Catching the Errors—To keep the 
process from bogging down, the Ac- 
counting Division has an elaborate sys- 
tem of checks and cross-checks. It is 
reconciled to a more or less constant 
percentage of errors—either its own or 
employers’—that have to be caught and 
corrected somewhere along the line. 

About 10.3% of all the items don’t 
match up with the account cards on the 
first run through the collating machines. 
e Visible Index—To facilitate checking 
-especially on requests for duplicate 
cards—the Accounting Division main- 
tains the Visible Employee Index. This 
is a set of swinging racks in which the 
name and number and birthdate of 
every account holder is entered on a 
thin flexible strip. The filing system is 
phonetic; which gets around the varia- 
tions in spelling the same name. 


To Roger M. Kyes (left), president, and Harry Ferguson (right), chairman of Harry Ferguson, Inc., the 62}-acre Cleve 
land war plant just purchased offers the solution to their problem of setting up tractor-making facilities. 
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The Visible Index contains roughly 
101 million entries—of which about 14- 
million are cross references for persons 
who have worked under more than one 
name. Given the name and age of an 
employee, a man who knows his way 
around the index can find any account 

uickly. 

e Smith 13 Different Ways—The pho- 
netic system of filing and the cross 
referencing takes a lot of grief out of 
operations. But the Accounting Division 
still has its troubles occasionally. ‘There 
are 1,145,000 different Smiths on its 
books, spelling their names 13 different 
ways. The Baers have 36 variations in 
spelling (Baehre, Bahar, Baur, Beaher, 
etc.). The Snyders ring the changes 29 
different ways (Schenider, Shnieter, 
Sneder). 

In the initial registration in 1937, two 
applications came in bearing the same 
name and age. They had the same 
father’s name and the same mother’s 
maiden name. But they showed differ- 
ent addresses in the same city. There 
was considerable confusion. But it turned 
out that there really were two different 
men and not one man leading two 
lives. The men wouldn’t believe it either 
until they had looked each other up. 
e Name Changing—On top of every- 
thing else, there is the business of chang- 
ing names—mostly because of marriage. 
In the coming year, the Accounting 
Division will get 1,500,000 or more re- 
quests for changes. 

All these operations go on in the cen- 
tral office in Baltimore. The adjudica- 
tion of claims is handled by the field 
offices. They act on the records sup- 
plied by the Accounting Division. 

e Quick Service—Most workers filing a 
claim can expect to start getting their 
checks the following month. In one dis- 
aster case last summer, however, the 
bureau set out to make a record. There 
were 73 claims following an explosion 
of a gas tank in Cleveland. The checks 
started coming eleven days after the 
explosion. 
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Harry Ferguson, Inc., is sett 
own shop to manufacture tract 1s. | 
company has bought for some S| 4 
000 the war plant once ope ated 
Cleveland Pneumatic Aero] ( 
ture). By late summer it hop. 










turning out 300 to 400 tractors «ail P 
e Move Anticipated—This move | F 
been anticipated ever since tenuinafi gy 
of the agreement under which fF ord \ it: 
tor Co, made tractors for Ferguson (3 jj 
—Nov.23’46,p17). Ford is schedule 
stop making Ferguson tractors Ju! tt 
Ferguson already has lined up manu! ' 
turers of components, which ill | 6 
assembled at the Cleveland al a 
tractors will embody the basic d 
of the company’s founder. A 
The break with Ford will not af : 
Ferguson’s arrangements with score 
firms making implements used with ij“ 
tractor. Under the so-called Fergu A 
System of power farming, tractor of , 
implement are linked by a_ patent: 
control] and attachment so that: t! é 
operate as one unit. 1 


e Marketing Problems—Aside from p: 
duction arrangements, Ferguson, un 
its 40-year-old president, Roger \ 
Kyes, will have two other problem: 
meet: 

(1) It can expect direct compctitio: 
in the tractor field, at least, from For 
Ford’s plans call for a tractor not great 
different from the Ferguson. How fF: 
proposes to get around the patents h 
by Ferguson has not been explai 
yet. But the aggressive  planni 
of Dearborn Motors Corp., new Fo: 
subsidiary set up to make tractors (B\\ 


Peele indicates that Rix 
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pvide tools for its tractor. 


buge believes the way clear. Ford also 
approaching implement makers to 


(2) Ferguson must rebuild or at least 
large its dealer organization. 
rouson dealers are Ford men. 
tobably will continue to handle Ford 
bctors. In some instances, however, 
ey are reported to be setting up sepa- 


Ferguson’s line. 


e Speculation Over Split+The Ford-Fer- 
guson break continues to arouse much 
speculation. One rumor is that Fergu- 
son objected to a Ford demand that a 
tractor-making company be set up with 
Ford the majority stockholder. 
Addition of the Ferguson plant to 


Many 
These 


rate sales and service agencies to handle 


capacity 


5.000. 


The move will add around 
workers to Cleveland’s payrolls a 
start of operations. When full plant 
tractors 
reached, the payroll will build up 


of 1,000 





B 


daily 


the Cleveland area is another sign of 
Cleveland’s magnetic attraction for in- 
dustry (BW—Jan.25'47,p28). 
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The government has already dis- 
ysed of some 1,400 surplus war 
plants, shipyards, and other facili- 
ties. Total original cost of these was 
about $4 billion. But it still has on 
its hands about 800, costing $6 bil- 


lion. 


Because of the larger average size, 
the disposal job from here on in is 
going to be a lot harder. Many of 


Wartime Operator (or Plant Name) 
and Location 
Abercrombie (J. S.), Sweeney, Tex... 
Alabama Shipbuilding, Mobile, Ala.. . 
Aluminum Co. of America, Maspeth, 
N. Y. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Massena, 
N. Y. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Mobile, 
Ala. 


Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Castle, Pa. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Riverbank, 
Calif. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Terrance, 
Calif. 


Amer. Bridge, Ambridge, Pa........ 


Amer. Liberty Oil, Texas City, Tex. . 

Amer. Steel Foundries, E. Chicago, 
Ind. 

Arkansas Ordnance Plant, Jackson- 
ville, Ark. 


Barnes (W. F. & John), Rockford, II. 


Bethlehem Steel, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Boeing Aircraft, Wichita, Kan....... 
Bridgeport Brass, Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Cactus Ordnance Plant, Dumas, Tex. 
Cactus Ordnance Plant, Etter, Tex... 


Chickasaw Ordnance Plant, Milling- 
ton, Tenn. 
Columbia Steel Foundry, Pittsburg, 


Consolidated Steel, Wilmington, Calif. 


Continental Machine, 
Ind. 

Copperweld Steel, Warren, Ohio..... 

Copperweld Steel, Warren, Ohio..... 

Douglas Aircraft, Long Beach, Calif.. 


Dow Chemical, Ludington, Mich.... 

Dow Chemical, Marysville, Mich. ... 

Electro Metallurgical Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

Evansville Ordnance Plant, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Tee Processing Corp., Omaha, 

eb. 


E. Chicago, 


Ford Motor, Dearborn, Mich....... 
Ford Motor, Dearborn, Mich....... 
Ford Motor, Dearborn, Mich....... 


Ford Motor, Ypsilanti, Mich........ 
Gary Armor Plate Plant, Gary, Ind.. 
General Electric, W. Lynn, Mass... . 
General Motors, Flint, Mich........ 
- River Ordnance Plant, Dixon, 





new plant. 


(table, 


Cost in Thousands 


Equip- 

War Product Total ment 

100-Octane gas OS ere 

Cargo ships REG cords see 

Aluminum J i Serer 
smelting 

Aluminum 3 eee 
smelting 

Alumina 7,757 $4,495 

Aluminum 7,614 4,036 
forgings 

Aluminum 11,239 6,009 
smelting 

\luminum smelt- 21,595 11,363 
ing, carbon 
electrodes 

Tank-landing _ 7 ae 
craft 

Aviation gasoline 11,426 ...... 

Finished steel SEAS. Wesees 
castings 

Ammunition ZEeee ovacce 
loading 

Military OR oes ok 
projectiles 

Destroyers eee 

Bombers fe 

Ammunition, 0 ne 
cartridge cases 

Anhydrous Ns 5 caces 
ammonia 

Anhydrous Sr vee 
ammonia 

TNT, DNT , eer 

Steel castings 8,430 4,165 

Projectiles, mer- Gc ccnss 
chant ships 

Steel castings Sie. <coves 

Pig iron 6,943 4,291 

Steel plates 9,561 5,825 

Bombers, trans- 1G EB? Lines. 
ports 

Magnesium 17,694 7,500 

Magnesium 12,283 486 

Magnesium 15,873 9,123 
ferrosilicon 

Ammunition (| reer 

Commercial Co epee 
alcohol and 
byproducts 

Airplane engines 8,719 1,347 

Airplane parts Xk Pe 

Aluminum 10,519 6,207 
cylinder heads 

Bombers rt a ee 

Armor plate oe eee 

Marine turbines 5,907 825 

Airplane engines 110,307 89,896 

Shell and bomb ) ae 


loading 


the costly plants never will be sold. 


Some are located 
beaten tracks of 


can’t be converted to peacetime use. 
In still others, conversion would cost 
more than it would cost to put up a 


Of the plants already disposed of 
age 22), many have been 
leased for terms ranging from six 


far from the 
industry. Others 


lem still 


Big Job Still Ahead in Surplus Plant Disposal 


months to 20 years. Some of these 
will undoubtedly be returned to the 
War Assets Administration’s inven- 
tory, complicating the disposal prob- 


further. 


The following list of plants (cost- 


ing more than $5 million each) still 


Wartime Operator (or Plant Name) 
ion 
Higgins Corp., New Orleans, La..... 
Holston Ordnance Works, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 
Hughes Tool, Houston, Tex......... 
Indiana Ordnance Works, Clark 
County, Ind. 
Inland Steel, E. Chicago, Ind....... 
Kaiser Shell Plant, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Kentucky Ordnance Works, 
McCracken County, Ky. 
Keystone Ordnance Works, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
Martin (Glenn L.), Middle River, Md. 
Milwaukee Ordnance Plant, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Natl. Carbon, Morgantown, N. C.... 


New River Ordnance Plant, Radford, 
Va. 


New York Ordnance Works, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. 

Niagara Plant, Niagara Falls, N. Y... 

North American Aviation, Grand 
Prairie, Tex. 

Oklahoma Ordnance Works, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Pantex Ordnance Plant, 
Tex. 

Pittsburgh Steel, Glassport, Pa....... 

Plum Brook Ordnance Works, San* 
dusky, Ohio 

Pritt Whitney, Kansas City, Mo.... 

Republic Steel, Gadsden, Ala........ 

Republic Steel, Chicago, Ill 


Republic Steel, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Amarillo, 


Republic Steel, Youngstown, Ohio. . . 

Sangamon Ordnance Plant, Illiopolis, 
Til. 

Scullin Steel, St. Louis, Mo. 


South Lowell Ordnance Plant, Lowell, 


Mass. 
Standard Oil of Calif., Richmond, 
Calif. 


Standard Steel Spring, Madison, Ill... 
Studebaker, So. Bend, Ind. . 


Timken Roller Bearing, Columbus, 
hio 

United Aircraft, Southington, Conn. 

United Carbon, Odessa, Tex......... 

Weldon Springs Ordnance Works, 
Yeldon Springs, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric, Lester, Pa.... 

West Virginia Ordnance Works, Pt. 

Pleasant, W. Va. 
Wright Aeronautical, Hamilton, Ohio 


War Product 
Marine engines 
RXD, Com- 

position B 
Forgings and ma- 

chinery, shells 
Smokeless power 


Pig iron, coke 

Shells, fuses, 
boosters 

TNT, oleum 


TNT, oleum 


Medium bombers 
Ammunition, dry 
cell batteries 
Graphite elec- 

trodes 
Bag loading 


Ammonium 
picrate 
Chemicals 
Heavy bombers, 
trainers 
Smokeless powder, 
TNT 
Ammunition 
loading 
Steel castings 
TNT. DNT, 
pentolite 
Airplane engines 
Pig iron 
Pig iron, steel 
ingots 
Tubing, pig iron, 
bombs 
Pig iron, steel 
Ammunition 
leading 
Finished steel 
castings 
Marine turbines 


100-octane gas 


Rear axles for 
trucks 
Airplane engines 
and parts 
Tapered roller 
bearings 
Airplane engines 
Carbon black 
TNT, DNT 


Turbines, gears 


TNT 


Airplane engines 


to be disposed of on Oct. 20, 1946, 
gives some idea of the problems still 


ahead for WAA: 


Cost in Thousands 


Equip- 
Total ment 
$9,826 
11,880 


5,915 


32,491 


10,072 
8,781 


22,229 


25 ,866 


12,934 
12,584 


6,049 


16,424 
9,256 


5,000 
32,605 


54,703 27,953 


24,991 


6,689 
48,801 


9,616 
43,038 


28 ,0S3 


6,635 
38,987 


12,626 


5,907 


5,044 
9,159 
52,762 


7,795 
24,721 
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Many Surplus War Plants Already Sold or Leased 


The following list, the latest available, includes all sur- 
plus facilities (costing more than $5 million originally) 
disposed of by the War Assets Administration up to Oct. 


Purchaser or Lessee and 
Plant Location 

A. & M. College of Texas, Mc- 
Gregor, Te X. 

Aluminum Co. of America, 
sona, Pa. 

Amer. Rolling Mill, P. M. Chamber- 
lain, Houston Slag Materials, 
Sheffield Steel, Houston, Tex 

Ashland Oil, Catlettsburg, Ky r 

Bell Aircraft, John M. Henesy, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Bethlehem Steel, Bet 

Billings Polytechnic 
umbus, Mont. 

Bohn Aluminur 

Budd Mfg 

Carnegie-Illinois 
Pa. 

Carne gie-Illinois 
Pa. 

Carnegie- Illinois 
Pa. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. 


Cres- 


Steel, 


Steel, Homestead, 


Chase Brass & Copper, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Commercial Solvents, Sterlington, 
La. 
Continental Aviation, Mu 
Mich. 
Coose Valley Development Corp., 
Talledega, Ala. 
Harshaw, 


skegon, 


Diamond Painesville, 
Ohio 
Douglas 
Calif. 
Eli Lilly, 
apolis, Ind. 
Electric 
Works 


Aircraft, Santa Monica, 


Stokely Foods, Indian- 


Mfg., St. 
Agency, 


Emerson 
Federal 
Colo 
Firestone Tire & Rubbe 
town, Pa. 
Ford Motor, 
Garrett Metals, Chicago, Ill...... 


Dearborn, Mich..... 


Gar Wood, Wayr’, } 


General Electric, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 

Lowell, Mass 

General E'ectric, West Allis, Wis. . 
Tire & Rubt | 
Tire & Rubber, 

Ala. 


City 


General Electric, 


Goodrich 
Goodrict 
loosa, 
Granite Steel, Granite 
Ill. 

Gulf States Utilities, 


Alkali, Lake Charles, La. 


Southern 


Earl P. Halliburton, E. St. Louis, 
Ii. 
Harvey 
Calif. 
Hercules Powder, Lake Charles, La. 
Higgins Aircraft, New Orelans, La. 
Humble Oil & Refining, Baytown, 

Tex. 
Ideal Cement, Mobile, Ala 
Int!. Harvester, Melrose Park, II 
Intl. Harvester, Louisville, Ky 
Intl. Harvester, Evansville, Ind. 
Iowa State College, Polk County, 


Los Angeles, 


Machine, 


Towa 
Jack & Heintz, Bedford, Ohio 
Jones, & Laughlin, St. Lawrence, 
Ny. a. 


Armor 


War Product 
Ammunition loading 


Shapes, blooms, tub- 
ing 

Ore, 

plates, coke 


steel ingots, 


Aviation gasoline... 


Bomber parts 


Pig iron 
Chrome ore........ 


Tubes, bars, rods... 

pe 

Pig iron 

Electric steel ingots. 

plate, steel 
ingots 

Turbines and gene- 
rators 

Cartridge and shell 
cases 

Anhydrous ammonia 


Airplane engines... . 


Bag loading, propel- 
ling charges 
Magnesium 


Ais gG is 5.55 6559 
Airplane propellers. 


Flexible gun turrets. 
Ammunition 


Airplane engines and 
parts 


Cartridge cups, bul- 
let jackets 
Carburetors, 
ing gear 
Turbo-superchargers 
Ammunition, cable. 


land- 


Turbo-superchargers 

Synthetic rubber 

Tires, tubes. .. 

Steel ingots and 
plates 

Magnesium, chlorine 


pe Se Ne 


Extruded aliminum 
alloys 

Ammonia, chlorine. 

Airplanes.......... 

Toluol 


pe agen 
Airplane engines... . 
CRG os ccs vents 
Arnie. so oss ne 
Small arms, ammu- 
nition 
Airplane starters... . 
Sintered iron ore and 
concentrates 


Cost 
(thous- 
ands) 
20,273 
10,750 
16,986 
16,056 


13,696 


6,539 
8,336 


13,734 
12 ,696 
22,783 
10,859 
86,539 
8,108 
18,248 
16,282 
7,675 
16,995 
8,362 
5,804 
6,220 


6,182 
28,105 


11,754 


19,352 
10,688 


7,130 


9,207 
5,167 
5,315 
10,719 
5,809 


12,697 


48 , 867 


13,573 
23,595 
14,187 


9,574 
20,823 
9,159 
9,373 
31,667 


12,234 
7,029 


Sale 
price 
(thous- 
ands) 


2,426 
6,500 


1,480 
(part 

leased ) 

leased 


leased 


6,539 
1 


leased 
leased 
14,443 
6,518 
44,052 
4,000 
5,013 


5,513 


leased 
trans- 

fered 

leased 


1,157 


5,000 
2,200 
3,700 
4,250 
3,992 


leased 

2,408 
(part 
leased) 

2,100 


leased 


leased 
leased 


20, 1946. In many cases, percentage of recovery base: on 


original cost looks pretty low. But WAA official 
recovery based on current “fair value” is much higher 


Purchaser or Lessee and 
Plant Location 
Kaiser Cargo, E. Baton Rouge, La. 
Kaiser Cargo, Mead, Wash........ 
Kaiser-Frazer, Spokane, Wash..... 
Kaiser-Frazer, Willow Run, Mich.. 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel, Monroe, Mich. 


Lion Oil, E] Dorado, Ark 


Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. 

Lockheed Aircraft, General Panel, 
Burbank, Calif, 

Lone Star Steel, Harris, Tex...... 

Mississippi (State of), Aberdeen, 
Miss. 

Military Chemical Works, Galena, 
Kan. 

Monsanto Chemical, Texas City 

Multiple tenancy, Birmingham, Ala. 


Multiple tenancy, Canonsburg, Pa. 
Multiple tenancy, Flora, Miss..... 
Multiple tenancy, San Diego, Calif. 
Multiple tenancy, Henderson, Nev. 
Neidich Cel-lus-tra, Burlington, 
N. J. 
New Orleans Levee Board 
Pennsylvania Shipyards, Beaumont, 
Tex. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Martinsville, W. Va. 
Package Machinery, E. 
meadow, Mass. 
Remington Rand, 
N. Y. 
Republic 
N. Y. 
Reynolds Alloys, Lister Hill, Ala... 
Reynolds Metals, McCook, Ill..... 
Reynolds Metals, Newark, Ohio... 


New 
Long- 
Binghamton, 


Aviation, Farmingdale, 


Reynolds Metals, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Reynolds Metals, Hurricane Creek, 
Ark. 

Reynolds, Metals, Melvern, Ark... 

Reynolds Metals, Troutdale, Ore.. 

Reynolds Metals, Phoenix, Ariz... 


Solvay Process, Ironton, Ohio 

Southern Illinois, Inc., Carbondale, 
Til. 

Stauffer Chemical, Gabbs, Nev.... 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Tennessee Gas, Greenville, Miss... 
Thompson Aircraft, Euclid, Ohio. . 


Tucker Corp., Chicago, Ill 

United Engineering & Foundry, 
New Castle, Pa 

United Nations, Sperry Corp., Lake 
Success, N. Y. 

U. S. Navy, Renton, Wash peer oad 

U. S. Steel, Geneva, Utah 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex... 

Utah Oil Refining, Salt Lake City, 


Western Electric, Chicago, Il 


Westinghouse Electric, Cheek- 
towaga, N. Y. 
Wright Aeronautical, Woodridge, 


N. J. 


War Produad 
Alumina 
Steam power 
Sheet aluminum 
Bombers 
Aluminum cylinder 
heads 
Ammonium nitrate, 
ammonig 
Airplanes and parts 
Airplanes 


Pig iron, iron ore, 
coke, sinter 
Ammunition loading 


Ammonium nitrate 


Styrene 

Modification of 
aircraft 

Forgings 

Bag loading 

Airplanes and parts 

Magnesium 

Smelting electrodes 


Flying boats 
Cargo ships 


Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Crank and propeller 
shafts 

Airplane propellers 
and parts 

Airplanes 


Aluminum alloys 

Sheet aluminum 

Aluminum blooms, 
rods, bars 

Brass billets and 
bars 

Alumina, cryolite, 
fluoride 

Aluminum 

Aluminum 

High strength 
shapes, tube 
blooms 

Ammonium nitrate 

Bomb and shell 
loading 

Magnesium 


Turbines, generators, 


fadio equipment 
Natural gas pipeline 
Valve parts, hy- 
draulic couplings 
Airplane engines 
Forgings, steel 
castings 
Navigation equip- 
ment 
Airplanes 
Steel 
Magnesium 
Aviation gasoline 


Airplane engines and 
parts 
Airplanes 


Airplane engines and 
parts 


Cost 
(thous- 
ands) 


$18, 383 


22,270 
48 , 376 
27,500 

6,203 
27,220 


8,238 
6,524 


24,214 


16,626 


29,727 


18,970 
13,511 


11,397 
18,976 


40,377 
36,095 


8,479 
8,088 


5,456 
14,816 


170,947 
25,160 


19 ,039 
5,496 
200 ,585 
8,871 
15,221 
6,662 
18,134 


32,246 


iy 


9,550 


lea 


leased 
177 
2,160 
leased 
30 


1,750 
2,250 
leased 
7,000 
leased 
leased 
leased 
leased 
leased 


leased 
leased 


12,500 
leased 


leased 
669 
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THIS NAMEPLATE STANDS FOR TROUBLE-FREE MOTOR CONTROL 


MIWAUAS 2) 
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FIRST CHOICE... among 
Discriminating Machine Tool Builders 


The widespread preference for Allen-Bradley motor control in 
the machine tool industry is not undeserved. There are good 
reasons for it. Machine tools require motor controls of split- 
second accuracy and unfailing reliability. Allen-Bradley solenoid 
motor starters give just such performance. They have only one 
moving part. Their friction-free solenoid mechanism provides 
uniform, consistent operation. Their silver alloy contacts never 

need maintenance. Write for complete information. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





- ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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KAYDON Ball Thrust Bearing, 81.996” x 87.000” x 
3.750”, used in “‘Leeromatic Six” and “Leeromatic 
Eight” automatic precision drilling machines manue 
factured by Lee Engineering Company, produce 
tion engineers, Detroit, 


The “Leeromatic Eight” is an 8-station auto- 
matic precision machine to drill, bore, mill 
and perform various other operations on a 
water pump body at a single set up, holding 
a limit of .0005” on diameter of pump shaft 
hole, and insuring proper relation of the 
various holes. When part is unloaded it is 
machined completely, ready for assembly. 


President C. S. Lee, of Lee Engineer- 
ing Company, Detroit, wrote us: “. 
The KAYDON Bearing is the only bear- 
ing which gives us the required con- 
centricity and load capacity giving 
accuracy of .0005” limit on the part 
produced, making possible the suc- 
cess of this type of machine.” 


Designers of modern machinery, striv- 
ing to apply technological advances 
of the past several years to gain great- 
er production, generally find KAYDON 


MUSKEGON 
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AM ly pes of Balland Rolle Bearings 4” bore lo 120" oulside diamelor 


0K. KAYDON BEARINGS 


for Leeromatie 
Precision Production Machines 


o-oo 


——— 





A similar 6-station machine, the “Leeromatic 
Six”, produces 285 completely drilled auto- 
mobile differential carriers per hour. KAYDON 
Bearings insure true running, accurate in- 
dex tables which make these .0005” preci- 
sion operations possible.” 


EN EE ETRE RE a a a a Rae ae A | 


Bearings an important aid in attain- 
ing their objectives. 
* * * 
Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Capacity available for all sizes and 
types of KAYDON Bearings... and for 
atmospheric controlled heat treating, 
precision heat treating, salt-bath and 
sub-zero conditioning and treatment, 
microscopy, physical testing and met- 
allurgical laboratory services. 
x * * 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller 
Ball Radial a Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 


ooo WAY DUM ascicocecial 


MICHIGAN 


Bargains in Brain 
Job market at meeting; 
learned societies reveals |; 
price tags on many jobs in « 
nomic, statistical fields. 


Bargains in economic and ¢'3¢\s; 
brains were available along th 
walk in Atlantic City last wock- 
gains of a sort that might be o: } 
ular interest to business firms. 1}, 
emerged at the job market, a main ¢& 
ter of interest at the annual n 
of a cluster of learned econon 
statistical societies. ‘These incluced 
American Economic Assn., the Amn: 
ican Statistical Assn., the Econome:; 
Society, the Institute of Matheinatic 
Statistics, and the American } inary < 
Assn. 

e Of Interest to Business—Whcen » 
engaged in dickering about jobs, seve: 
thousand convention participants spe 

long working hours listening to crudit eC 
and often obscurely phrased prof 
sional papers. 

Some of the subjects stayed in th: 
upper ether, where most of the subject 
discussed at their annual meetings used f 
to be. Sample: “Asymptotic Propertic 
of Maximum and Quasi-Maximum Lik: 





ALWAYS WITHIN EARSHOT 


From now on—if tests are success 
ful—United Nations’ delegates maj 
go out for a smoke without missing a 
stitch. Miniature radio receivers, like 
the one being fitted on Poland’s Oscar 
Lange (left), do the trick. Each has a 
selector switch for tuning in any of 
five languages on as many frequencics, 
three tiny tubes, a range of 50 ft. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
which devised the hookup, is conduct- 
ing tests at committee sessions with 








the receivers. They cost about $50. 
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as your business insurance been checked 
recently for weak"’spots by unbiased advisers? 
f not, send for a Johnson & Higgins repre- 


sentative and talk it over! 


Costly things like these may have crept 
up on you unawares: (1) underinsur- 
ance (2) overinsurance (3) hazardous 
risks not insured (+) inefficient loss pre- 
vention program (5) laxity in the 
collection of claims (6) lack of co- 
ordination by having “too many cooks.” 
Any one of these can be expensive if not 
disastrous. {For over 100 years, it has 
been our constant aim to help our 
clients avoid such mistakes. We act as 
intermediary between you and the in- 
surance companies in every field of 
business insurance, with “no axe to 
grind but yours,” and with no extra 
charge for our services. 





JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO- TORONTO 
WINNIPEG - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER - PHILADELPHIA + HAVANA - MONTREAL 





BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 
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Want to swap snow and sleet for 
warm sands and a swim suit? 
Trade all the discomforts of raw, 
wintry days for a world of sunny 
fun? ... Come to Florida! Every 
spring-like day is made-to-order 
for outdoor recreation. Every 
vacation hour can be gay, exciting 
adventure. Plan lazy days just 
loafing in the sun, and leisurely 
sightseeing trips around the state. 
Enjoy all of Florida this winter! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida 
551 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me colorful Florida booklet 
Name. 
Street and No 
eT 








En 








How is the weather whorw YOU ane ? 





Fun comes first in a Florida 
vacation. But remember this: the 
same mild climate that makes 
Florida a delightful place to play 
and live every month of the year, 
provides definite advantages for 
business and industry. There are 
many other plus factors in a 
Florida location. So combine 
pleasure with profit. This winter, 
check up on what The Sunshine 
State may have for your business. 


@) 
FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


lihood Estimates.” But man 
ot down to very practical m 
as “Who Holds Money and \ 

Most of the papers contai: 
of material of interest to busi 
mately they will appear in pi 
ceedings of the societies invo| 
e Better Starting Wages—| 
people just starting their p: 
careers the job market was a 
light. It was limited almost « 
to college and university jobs 

There were hundreds of j 
structors going begging at salaries {; 
$2,000 to $3,000. This repr sen: 
considerable increase over prewar 1) 
for such jobs. 

There were also many job 
sistant professor being offered. || hic 
ary (for nine months) generally 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. This rat. 
not much better on the whole thin p; 
war. But at about that point the mark 
played out. Academic jobs carrying 
salary of more than $5,000 were scarc 
e Deceptive—Some old traders pointe 
out that the scarcity of top jobs in th 
annual market is deceptive. This, the 
explained, is because the selection of 
faculty member of full professorial ran 
is a highly ritualistic affair. It is a digni 
fied undertaking for which the annw 
job round-up does not offer appropriat 
facilities. Nonetheless there was gener 
agreement that the academic marke 
was thin at the top. 

Looking into this market were many 
economists and statisticians who ax 
currently receiving salaries far highe 
than those offered. A lot of them ar 
now working in Washington. Their job: 
there, frequently started during the war, 
are either folding up before long or be- 
coming boring. 

It appeared that many, if not most, 
of these people would prefer to retum 
to college and university campuses. But 
they find the salaries offered unalluring 
That attitude was fortified by the livel 
interest shown by many of the younger 
college and university faculty member 
in other than ivy-clad jobs. 

e job Evaluation—Among the subject: 
not discussed at the Atlantic City mect- 
ings were how economists and statisti- 
cians should be graded and prices de- 
termined. 

It was the consensus of sophisticated 
students, however, that the academic 
market at Atlantic City decidedly un- 
dervalued the services of top-flight ¢co- 
nomists and statisticians. ‘This situation 
led to the suggestion that business ot 
ganizations looking for economists, 4s 
quite a few are, would be well advised 
to make this job market less exclusively 
an academic affair. 

If salaries of teachers of economics 
and other social scientists continue to 
give these practitioners the beating at 
the hands of the cost of living they are 
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now getting, another result may be cvi- 
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NEW YORK, for example 


In lower Manhattan where the giant pillars of the 


financial district tower toward the sky, there are 
5,249 Otis elevators. In the New York Metropolitan 
area, there are 26,188. 

From the Battery to the Bronx .. . from the Hudson 


to the Mississippi . . . from Brooklyn to Borneo the 


preponderance of Otis elevators is overwhelming. 
Otis superiority in numbers is a direct result of 
Otis superiority in design, in workmanship and in 
performance. 
For the finest in vertical transportation, call your 


local Otis office today. 














Solve Your Metal Problems 
too, with Ampco Metal 


Ampco Metal is the modern aluminum bronze 
— characterized by great strength, con- 
trolled hardness, corrosion resistance, and 
superior bearing qualities. Ampco Metal is 
available in seven grades and several modi- 
fications — can be produced by centrifugal 
or sand casting, extruding, or forging, 















8 Machine 
the Hartford 
$s an eco 
seamless 


similar 


A machine needs guts* 
to make a tumbler 





Wear-resistant Ampco Metal protects 
glass-making machines against 
production-interrupting breakdowns 


sk “The manufacture of glass containers requires more from a machine 
than any other automatic production process,” according to engineers 
at the Hartford Empire Company, Hartford, Conn., leading producer 
of glass-making machinery, “Equipment must run 24 hours-a-day, 
month after month except for mold and job changes. Add high 
temperatures, constant vibration and stress .. , and you have the 
ever-present threat of a machine breakdown. 


“We use Ampco Metal for bushings, bearings, gears, and other 
vital parts subject to this punishment. Ampco Metal has the guts 
for hard wear and it won’t corrode. It gives an extra margin of 
safety. We can install Ampco Metal parts and forget about them!” 


Write for bulletins! 


Metal 


The Metal without an Equal 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Dept. BW-2, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Field Offices in Principal Cities 


AD-27A 





denced. The business communi: 
not be too much baffled if som 
students pick up from their | 
the idea that the American « 
system leaves a little somethi: 
desired. 

© Scientific Detachment—As u 
economists, statisticians, etc.., 
bled at Atlantic City strove t 
their professional pronounceme: 
complete scientific detachment «11d 
jectivity. They tried to take no p irtis, 
sides on great economic, mor 
political issues of the day. 

The difficulty of maintaining this a 
titude, however, is evident. This is sug 
gested by the recent career of the ney 
president of the American Economi 
Assn., Dr. Paul Douglas, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicag 
His left arm is slowly recovering from 
bullet wound he received on Okinawa, 
He fought as a Marine major, having 
joined up as a private, at 50 years of 
age. 

Douglas, a distinguished student of 

wages and labor problems, ran for Con- 
gress in Chicago a few years ago. In the 
process he acquired such a complete 
contempt for Communists that he te. 
fused to speak from the same platform 
with one of them. Whereupon the 
Communists showered Douglas with 
invitations to share the platform with 
Communists who were also Negroes. 
When he refused the Communists 
widely advertised him as practicing 1- 
cial discrimination. 
e Hard to Achieve—Those who elected 
Douglas agreed that he will strive man- 
fully to be scientifically detached. ‘The 
know that he will make this effort even 
when his presidential duties involve him 
in dealings with Fascists or Commun- 
ists. But few of them really expected 
that he would fully succeed. 

By something of the same token, they 
recognized that the separation never 
will be complete in other places, cither. @ 
While the state of the job market at @ 
Atlantic City and the degree of scientific 
detachment of those vitally affected by 
it are supposed to have nothing to do 
with each other, separation is doubtful. 


INDUSTRIAL GUIDE 


Latest result of Alabama’s long-term 
campaign to expand and diversify its 
industry is a survey of “Industrial Ala- 
bama.” The volume is published by the B+ 
State Chamber of Commerce. It isa & 
convenient guide to the products, loca- 
tions, and size of Alabama manufactu: 
ing establishments. 

The first three of the guide’s five s' 
tions comprise alphabetical lists of m 
ufacturers and processors, mining co! I 
panies, and newspapers. Section !\ 
breaks down industries by counties. Sec- 





























































tion V is a classified listing of the state's 
products. | 
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"I'M A CATTLE BUYER AT THE 
CHICAGO STOCK YARDS” 


“I work for packing firms, selecting beef on the hoof in this greatest 
live animal market in the world. Every day, in my job, | see live- 
stock from the western ranges and farm products from the 
Mississippi valley pour in here by rail and by road. That's 
what makes Chicago the biggest center for food processing 

in the country. | have a stake in Chicago and it’s to my 
advantage to work at the very hub of the food industry. 

My wife and kids enjoy living in this great old city and get 

a lot out of its fine educational and recreational features.” 
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This Chicago cattle buyer knows what he is talking 
about. Heis one of a hundred thousand people employed 

in the food industry in Northern Illinois—wherea billion 
dollars’ worth of food products are processed every year 
—where more fresh beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sausage 
and lard is produced than anywhere else in the world. 
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And because the Middle West is the nation’s granary, 

Chicago and Northern Illinois is also a huge grain dis- 

tributing center. The Chicago Board of Trade handles 86 

per cent of the entire nation’s trading in wheat, corn, oats, 

rye, barley, and soy bean futures—the largest market of its 

kind in the world. With an ideal balance among industries, 

trades, and agriculture, this area is indeed the heart of the 
world’s richest inland empire. 


lected 
man- 
They 
even 
him 
mun- 
>cted For the long range future of your business, this evenly bal- 

anced economic area provides many outstanding advantages. 

As an aid to those considering relocation, our Territorial 

Information Department will supply factual data and de- 
tailec studies. Upon request you can have one of these studies 
made jor the particular needs of your business. The service is 


confidential and without charge. 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States - World Airport ~ Inland Water- 
ways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial 
Center - The “Great Central Market" + Food Producing and Processing 
Center - Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing - Good Labor Relations 
Record - 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power - Good Government * Good Living: 
Good Services for Tax Dollars * Send for free booklets containing useful 


information on these advantages. 














n- For more information, communicate with the 

- & TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
\ Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 5 
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YOUNG 


PIONEERED IN 
STANDARDIZED SIZES OF 


CONVECTORS 


@ Selecting the right heating unit for 
your building is an easy task today ... 
made easy by Young, the pioneer in 
standardized convectors. Young engi- 
neers combined the best qualities of 
hundreds of styles into four “Stream- 
aire” models. The result—the finest 
copper Convectors on the market for 
most heating needs. 

“Streamaire” cabinets harmonize 
with any interior. The abundance of 
warm, healthful, circulating air they 
provide keeps the room at even tem- 
perature, without draft. 

These Young Convectors are eco- 
nomical, compact and easy to install 
... ideal for steam or hot water systems. 
For remodeling or new construction, 
specify “‘Streamaire” Convectors . « « 
packaged for convenience and protec- 
tion. Mail coupon today for catalog. 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 705 Marquette St, Racine, Wis. 


Sales and Engineering Cffices in all Principal Cities 


YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oil COOLERS*GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING 
RADIATORS « HEAT EXCHANGERS « INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS COOLING COILS 
GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS * CONVECTORS 
CONDENSERS « AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
EVAPORATORS * ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


ao | 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. = 


705 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
State 


Send me a free copy of your 
**Streamaire’* Convector Catalog. 


Name leeediiiendeidinsniataiiasl 


Address ’ 





City__ Zone. 
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COMMODITIES 





Prospects for 1947 


Experts foresee no general break in prices this yes 
Some farm products may decline as production continues hig 
Metals hold firm; fats and oils still in short supply. 


Businessmen were studying the basic 
commodity situation closer than ever 
this week. There were two big impond- 
erables: Would there be a general re- 
cession comparable to the postwar de- 
cline in 1920, with a dive in commodity 
prices? Would overaccumulation of in- 
ventory—especially noticeable in metals 
—cease suddenly and affect the market 


aa sal 

ere just weren’t any sure answers 
to these questions. But many experts 
were basing their thinking on the 
assumption that neither one of these ex- 
treme factors will operate this year. 
Their views on some important com- 
modities follow: 

Cotton: Last year’s crop was the 
smallest in years, and the domestic carry- 
over next August will be extraordinarily 
low. But it is unlikely that cotton prices 
will show any substantial rise. Moderate 
declines are even to be expected. Factors 
operating in this direction are (1) the 
present heavy accumulations of grey 
goods in the hands of manufacturers; 
(2) the rise in foreign raw cotton pro- 


duction; and (3) the American cons 
ers’ expected tendency to shift fr; 
soft goods to hard goods purchases 
ing the coming year. 

Wheat: The price of wheat wil! 
cline sharply after the middle of 4 
year. Best indication of this is that ¢ 
present cash price is 42¢ above thie coy 
modity’s July future price on tlic C) 
cago market. The record production ; 
the crop year just ended would alread 
have meant far lower prices if govern 
ment buying for export had not coy 
tinued strong. 

Com: Record production last year ha 
reduced the price nearly 40% since th 
mid-July high. Acreage goals for 194 
are practically as high as last year’s; pm 
duction this year may actually excee 
that of 1946. However, there will } 
little further decline in price, which ; 
practically at the support level now. 

Sugar: Supplies will still be tight thi 
year. Republican congressional leaden 
recognizing this fact, are arranging t: 
extend presidential control powers. R: 
tioning for housewives and the quot 








MAGNESIUM STAGES A COMEBACK 
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Dote: Dept. of Commerce. 
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One of the minor miracles of 1946 in the eyes of the metal trades was the 
accelerating rise in use of magnesium. Contraction in demand after the end 
of the war was so sharp that it caused deep curtailment of plans turning out 
the metal. But supplies on hand were moved more rapidly than most /iad 
thought possible; recent months have seen resumption of large-scale produc 
tion. Figures on production of virgin metal are not available monthly. But 
shipment of rolled and extruded products provides an index of use. 
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Here it is! A new service on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO TRAIN TRAVEL 


You can reserve space by phone, then after 
you board the train, charge it on a Credit 
Card. Apply for your C & O Credit Card now! 








€s hig 

















read) NO NEED TO STAND IN JUST A PHONE CALL WILL THEN SIMPLY BOARD THE 
ot wlll LINE AT TICKET WINDOWS | |HOLD PULLMAN’SPACE FOR| | TRAIN AND USE THE NEW 
| YOU, OR SPACE IN C&O CREDIT CARD (OR 
RESERVED-SEAT COACHES PAY CASH) 




















_... the Chesapeake & Ohio 
announced its intention of installing, 
as soon as possible, a simple “Credit 
Card” plan and reservation by phone. 
Now that plan is here—to eliminate the 
red tape from train reservations, 


No longer do you have to spend your 
valuable time waiting in ticket lines. No 
longer do you have to dash down to the 
station to pick up your reservations. The 
C & O does all your scurrying and worry- 
ing for you. 

All you do is reach for a phone. For 
now—and this is new—you can reserve 
space in reserved-seat coeches as well as 
Pullman* space. 


* 


For Pullman Space, phone in your 
name and Credit Card number. Go to 
your reserved space aboard the train, and 
charge it on your C & O Credit Card or 
pay cash if you prefer. 


For Space in Reserved-Seat Coaches, 
simply telephone in advance, giving your 
name. Go to your reserved seat on the 
train, and pay for your ticket there, or 
charge it on your Credit Card if you prefer. 


And there’s another important feature 
to the new Credit Card. You can use it 
to charge any C & O service on the train 
or in the station. This includes meals in 


dining cars and baggage service. 





or RO 

















Apply For Your Credit Card Now! 


You’re invited to apply for a C & O 
Credit Card, right away. Just call any 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ticket Office for an 
application...or write Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Do it today and take immediate advan- 
tage of this new traveling convenience. 


The “Charge-It-As-You-Go” Plan is the 
latest—but not the last—of many far- 
reaching improvements pioneered by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to make rail travel 
more comfortable, more sensible. 


*To hold Pullman space by it will be necessar; 
to have a Credit Card. Pullman space, if not use 
must be properly cancelled, or it will be charged to 
your account. 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO-—ON THE C & 0 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, CHIO 

















@ Glove No. 2 will last 16 times as long 
on a grueling job because it has extra protection 


That’s what a Chicago die casting firm discovered when it 
called in a Bauer & Black Technical Consultant for help. Gloves 
used in handling rough castings were wearing out in half an 
hour! The Consultant recommended wrapping them with 
Industrial Adhesive Tape No. 270. 


On trial, the wrapped gloves lasted 8 hours! On other jobs, 
glove life was extended from two to thirty days. What’s more, 
the workmen’s hands were spared, production was speeded and 
savings mounted. 


HOW CAN TAPE SERVE YOU? 


If you have a “‘protection” problem—or a packaging, weath- 
erproofing, insulating, or bundling problem—it’s a good bet 
a Technical Consultant can help you iron it out, free! Indus- 
trial Adhesive Tape serves so many uses, and hundreds of 
industries have benefited by this free service. To have him 
call, write Dept. 72 today—and don’t forget to ask for our 
free monthly Automotive News Letter; you'll enjoy it. 


Products of 





(BAUER @ BLACK) 





Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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system for industrial users 
doubtedly continue. Price m. 
slightly in the early part of 
since the price of the Cuban 
tied to our cost-of-living index. 

Cocoa: Prices are unlikely to 
up much above the current 2 
which is an increase of 200% 
October (BW-—Jan.18'47,p1] 
pected increase in sugar alloc: 
industrial consumers will boost |e), 
for confectionery chocolate. |) \\t 
confectionery market will mn 
much more of a price increase. 

Coffee: South American pr: 
countries are expected to hay 
supplies for export this year th 
This fact, together with th: 
comfortable supply situation, 
lead to a slow, moderate decline i Price 

Fats and Oils: Output in the pres; 
crop year, beginning last Octobcr, \ 
be the smallest since 1939. Stocks » 
very low, and prices will continue fir 
through most of the coming year (| 
and butter are exceptions). Fay oral 
estimates for the 1947-48 crop yey 
might start prices of all fats and 0; 
downward during the latter part of ¢! 
year. 

Tobacco: The crop just harvest 
yielded a_ record 2,235,000,000 
Goals for this year are close to 2,()(\) 
000,000 Ib. Prices at next fall’s auc 
tions may weaken. The constantly i) 
creasing long-term demand for cigarett 
will moderate the decline. 

Rubber: While the price of natu 
crude has just been boosted, any furthe: 
increase during the year is unlike) 
There is still not enough natural to tak 
care of all demand. ‘Thus government 
regulations on synthetic-natural mix 
tures will have to be continued for 
the time to prevent the price from sky. 
rocketing. In the long run, the produc 
tion of natural will greatly exceed tots 
demand for rubber. ‘That factor, + 
gether with our synthetic capacity, w: 
restrain the dominating cartel. 

Copper: Many in the industry hold 
that the price is already too high (B\V- 
Jan.25’47,p103). There has been som 
demand for the government to continu 
foreign purchases, now scheduled to end 
in March or April, to keep prices fro: 
rising further. There has been muclh: in 
ventory accumulation in this metal 

Zinc: Current prices are expected t 
continue firm, but increased supplic 
after midyear might bring some reduc 
tion. 

Lead: Prices are currently at record 
levels, and demand shows no signs 0! 
letup. Here, too, there is considera})! 
intraindustry sentiment for holding 
prices down to keep markets. 

Leather: Supply should gradu 
force prices down. But if exports 0! 
hides and skins are again permitted, thc 
higher world prices will once more force 


























































domestic prices up. 
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Business executives: Get specific facts, as 
they apply to YOUR BUSINESS from 
New York’s Business Information Service! 


EW YORK STATPE’S 41 railroads, 900 miles of navi- 
gable rivers and canals, 5 major airlines, and 59,000 
miles of paved highways are, naturally, important assets 
to any firm seeking a plant site in the East or to a local 
business planning expansion. 


Also important are New York State’s central location in 
the country’s richest and most concentrated market, prox- 
imity to foreign trade, and steadily decreasing 
tax rate. But all these things are not the whole 
story. New York has more to offer. 








What are the specific transportation facilities available 
in localities where you can find factory space? What 
about warehouse arrangements, labor, public utilities, 
raw materials? 


New York State’s Business Information Service is set 
up to supply the answers to these questions as they spe- 
cifically apply to your business. There is no obligation. 
Friendly New York welcomes new enterprises, will help 
you locate a congenial and desirable community where 
the local authorities will give you every encouragement. 

For the complete story of New York’s commercial pos- 

sibilities, write M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 
210, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 
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MONTGOMERY 


HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 





Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany has been able to in- 
crease production facilities 
to a point where quick 
delivery can be made on 
Standard Model Hydraulic 
Elevators. 





FEATURES 


INITIAL LOW COST — Montgomery 
Hydraulic Elevators ... . both freight 
and passenger . . . eliminate building 
cost of penthouse. Load bearing walls 
are unnecessary. Designed built 
to meet service requirements where 
travel is limited to 36 feet. 

OPERATIONAL ECONOMY — Hy- 
draulic —— reduces operation ex- 
penses. All down travel by gravity. 
STANDARDIZATION -— Montgomery 
takes the lead in standardizing com- 
plete installations. From years of ex- 
perience and thousands of jobs, sev- 
eral standard selections where chosen. 
This assures better delivery, lower cost. 
SERVICE — Montgomery direct fac- 
tory agents and branch offices in all 
principal localities offer the highest in 
efficient and prompt service. 

Get complete details. Write for new 

Montgomery Hydraulic 
Elevator folder. 


Dependable ELEVATORS 


MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION—-MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branch offices and Agents in all principal cities 












Farm Law Put Of 


G.O.P. won't act this yea, 
Administration now facing tough 
problem. Potato surplus js 
sample of headaches to come, 










» 





The Republicans have tossc:| th 
political hot potato of agriculti 
conversion into the hands of thc Ag. 
ministration. G.O.P. leaders in Coiigr¢ 
have decided to postpone enactmcit o; 
postwar farm legislation until 194 
Meanwhile, farm policy will continue t 
be set by the transitional price support 
of the Steagall amendment, as inte: 
preted by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

e Hearings Late This Year—The ©.0 | 
contemplates extended  congression 
hearings later this year on permanen; 

















NEW COMMODITY HEAD 


New president of New York’s Com- 
modity Exchange is Edward L. Mc- 
Kendrew, vice-president of Armand 
Schmoll, Inc., hide dealers. He suc- 
ceeds Philip D, Weld of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., who retires after four 
years at the hel. A founder of thi 
New York Hide Exchange in 192), 
McKendrew helped establish _ thc 
Commodity Exchange in 1933 
through the merging of the Hite, 
New York Rubber, National Raw HY 
Silk, and National Metals exchangc:. 
On the board of governors since tlic 
founding he has been exchange presi- 











dent twice previously. 
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Of 


| 2 r| Billions Income 


by 195? 


An economist of high standing has said, “My studies show that 
by 1975 our national income should reach 270 billions of dollars 


if we behave ourselves economically speaking.” 


Our 140 million people want high, steady, national income— 
naturally, since it means high, steady, individual income. But to 
get it, we must learn how to “behave ourselves economically 
speaking.” Under the guidance of the men who have the “know 
how”—the wisest men of business and experienced economists— 
we must learn how to exchange, to everyone’s advantage, our 
goods, our labor, our services. 

Therefore, it is proposed: THAT men chosen by recognized national 
groups meet and draw up a Code for the guidance of consumers, 
employees, and employers. 

This would not mean a “planned economy.” It would be 
simply a blue-print for mutual understanding and co-operation 
which, if followed, wouid lead us to the behavior that assures 


full, steady, profitable employment. 


Team action is needed if a Code is to be developed and used. 
We grant the use of all or any part of this advertisement 
without permission or acknowledgment. 


First of a series — Watch for next Advertisement 
“Let's Stop Breaking Basic Economic Laws.” 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing (0. 


'*Where the Customer Is the Boss’’ 
CORAOPOLIS Fy PENNSYLVANIA 


PRODUCTS: Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaners for Automotive, 
Industrial and Agricultural Uses; Hypressure Jenny Compounds; 
Lever-Sealed and Cam-Sealed Quarter-Turn Plug Valves; Home- 
stead-Reiser Valves; and Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating Valves. 











BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


ZO ° 


Baker Fork Truck carrying crated 
air conditioning unit, passing in 
front of nearly completed car for 
Great Northern’s famous ‘Empire 
Builder” traiao. 


20 Baker Trucks, comprising 
fork trucks, low- and Hy-Lift 
trucks, platform trucks and 
crane trucks, form the basis 
for their modern, mechanized 
material handling system. 
Trucks are subjected to 
strenuous, continuous ser- 
vice indoors and out. Accord- 
ing to the superintendent, 
they are giving highly satis- 
factory service—effecting an 
estimated saving of 80% in 
handling costs. 

The Baker Material Handling 
Engineer can show you how 
similar savings may be made in 
your plant. Phone our nearest 
agent or write us direct. 


of the BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 


2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada 


AKER TRUCKS 


e 





Typical yard scene showing 3 Baker Platform 
Trucks hauling miscellaneous materials to cars. 
Truck at right doubles as tractor hauling trailer 
load of car partitions. 

Proper handling is extremely important 
at the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co.’s Chicago Plant. The various 


buildings are scattered over a wide area. 


_A great variety of materials and fabri- 


cated parts are received on flat cars, in 
box cars or highway trucks. These must 
be unloaded, stored, and moved from 
storage to fabricating plants or to cars 
in the process of building. Where pos- 
sible, materials are handled on skids or 
pallets, and transported by fork or lift 
trucks. Miscellaneous items are handled 
on platform trucks, 


Space in warehouse is conserved by tiering. 
aker Fork Truck uses detachable fork exten- 
sions for handling crates 80 inches long. 
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Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 
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farm legislation. These are t 
lowed by early enactment of a 
Congress returns to work in 
1948. There is a considerable ¢| 
political danger in this plan, h: 

There may well be an extend 
over the legislation after it re. 
floor. It is quite possible that 
fight would extend into latc 
even summer. In that case, pro 
crops which are planted in | 
not completely marketed until | 
be up a tree. (The Steagall sup; 
pire Jan. 1, 1949.) ‘They will 
way of planning their producti 
out facing the possibility of taki: 
on part of their crop. 
¢ To Hold the Farm Vote—Nonc' 
the Republicans feel that this p 
offers them the best chance of | 
the overwhelming majority of 1 
farm votes which they received in |\\4 
and 1944. Policymakers in farm 
izations are still strong for prodict: 
controls. But the average dirt far 
is against them. 

Republicans recognize the neces)! 
for some degree of crop restriction ; 
farm prices are to be supported at 1x 
parity levels. They hope that by 1 
year farmers will have swung to the san 
view. Meanwhile, they are leaving it 1 
to the Administration to assume t! 
onus of tying crop restrictions onto t! 
Steagall amendment, by 2dministrati 
interpretation. This has :lready be 
done on potatoes. : 
e Price Cushion—The origital intent 0 
the Steagall amendment wa: to provi 
farmers with a price cushion for ty 
years after the end of host ities. ‘Th: 
was to enable them to reidjust the: ff 
production to a peacetime  asis. But if 
made no specific provision for restric 
tions on production. So the actual effec 
has been to increase production abo 
even the record wartime levels. 

Experience with the 1945-46 potat 

crops provides a prime example of hoy 
government price supports without pu fF 
duction restrictions can result in ove 
whelming surpluses. 
e Price So Threatened—Immediat: 
after the end of the war with Japan, t! 
Army began cutting orders for potatoc 
Producers were sitting on a big cro; 
Prices threatened to fall sharply. 

At this point, the government steppc 

in and started buying. It was able to « 
pose of the entire surplus through stai 
ard channels—relief, livestock feed, b' 
product use, exports. Its net loss wa 
only about $15 million. 
e Crystal Ball—The Agriculture Dcp! 
foresaw trouble for 1946. It attempted 
to head it off by recommending smuller 
acreage. 

The national acreage went down 
planned, by more than 100,000 acr 
But a larger proportion of it was (0! 
centrated in heavy-yielding areas. ‘Ili 
high-yield areas got exceptionally go! 
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You can see it work in STROUDSBURG 





The Pathfinder PLAN 


for town-wide demonstration of mod- 
ern methods in store merchandising 


Originated by PATHFINDER as a service to the 17,000 small cities and towns where this magazine 
circulates—and to manufacturers who seek a wider and more profitable market for their goods. 


I began in Nampa, Idaho, last May. A sec- 
ond demonstration of the PATHFINDER Plan 
took place in Bridgeton, New Jersey, in Octo- 
ber. Now a third is under way in Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and its twin city of East Strouds- 
burg. It will culminate in PATHFINDER Week 
from May 5th to 10th when thousands of 
visitors from surrounding country will have 
an opportunity to see nationall,-branded iner- 
chandise displayed and sold by modern 
methods. 

Everyone cooperates in the PATHFINDER 
Plan. Chamber of Commerce, Civic Clubs, 
Merchants’ Associations, city officials. Retail 
merchants offer the facilities of their stores. 
More than 70 manufacturers or distributors of 
merchandise already are participating in the 
Stroudsburg demonstration. They recognize 
it as a unique laboratory for the study of sell- 
ing techniques. Stores are being remodelled, 
window and interior displays planned, sales 
forces trained. 


STROUDSBURG—EAST STROUDSBURG 
Population 12,590 

A typical, alert and progressive small city community, 90 

miles from New York, the same distance from Philadel- 


phia. It is the trading center fora prosperous farming and 
resort region. 


In its May 7th issue, PATHFINDER Maga- 
zine will publish a special 16 page Spring 
Merchandising section carrying the news and 
results of the PATHFINDER Plan. A large pro- 
portion of PATHFINDER’S more than a million 
circulation goes to the families of merchants 
and other business men of small cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

You are invited to witness the working of 
the PATHFINDER Plar: in Stroudsburg. And if 
you would like further information, write to 
PATHFINDER, Sales Development Department, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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7 an average yield of 184 bu. an ac: 


1S A SYMBOL OF 
SECURITY 


THE FAMOUS 


bu. From the smallest acreag. 


. weather. Growers made exten: 
je of fertilizers and improved pract 
e Record Crop; Record Surplus- 


pared with a previous record high 


It makes ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts 
Self-Locking, Self-Sealing and Reusable 


As a result, all ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts protect as- 
semblies against the effects of: VIBRATION: Elastic 
Stop Nuts lock in position anywhere on a bolt or 
stud. Vibration, impact or stress reversal cannot 
disturb prestressed or positioned settings. . . . 
CORROSION: Elastic Stop Nuts keep the working 
threads on the bolt and nut bright and rust-free to 
protect their strength and permit easy removal 
without damage to the bolt. . . . THREAD FAILURE: 
Elastic Stop Nuts dampen impact stresses and ma- 
terially reduce the shocks against bolt threads that 
frequently cause metal fatigue. . .. LIQUID SEEPAGE: 
Elastic Stop Nuts produce a radial-reactive pres- 
sure against the bolt threads inside the Red Elastic 
Collar that makes Elastic Stop Nuts self-sealing 
against liquid seepage: . . . COSTLY MAINTENANCE: 
Elastic Stop Nuts are reusable. (Torque tests on 
aircraft bolts prove that adequate locking torque 
is maintained through 15 on-and-off cycles.) They 
do not deform the bolt, damage the threads, gall 
the finish, or rust. 

This wide range of protection permits full pur- 
chasing and inventory standardization and its re- 
sultant economy. For further information address: 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, Union, 
New Jersey. Sales Engineers and Distributors are 
conveniently located in many principal cities. 


ESNA ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


TRADE MARK 


The RED ELASTIC COLLAR is.. 


PERMANENTLY CLINCHED 
to prevent turning under 
application and subsequent 
operational stresses 


PERMANENTLY SECURE 
against vibration effects. The 
bolt impresses (does not cut 
full contact threads 


PERMANENTLY TIGHT 
against moisture. Bolt 
a threads have 100% conthct 
\ incollar ind fullmetal seat 


REUSABLE. The Red Elastic 
Collar retains its grip after 
repeated usage 


1892, the country harvested a 
potato crop of almost 475,000,0: 

The government had made cl 
plans to handle a big surplus. 
wasn't prepared to cope with an 
of 100,000,000 bu. Last week it 
gave up the unequal struggle; auth 
farmers to dump all low-grade ani) ¢ 
teriorating potatoes stored unde: 
ernment loan. It estimated that ai 
20,000,000 bu. will be lost th 
dumping. The government’s net 
from potato price supports in 194 
be about $80 million. 

e Restrictions Imposed—The Agiicy 
ture Dept. doesn’t intend to get ca 
out on a similar limb this year if it can 
help it. It has announced that only thos 
producers who stay within their individ 
ual acreage allotments will be eligible fo: 
government price support. This practic« 
is not specifically provided for in th 
Steagall amendment. But the depart 
ment does not believe that there is any 
legal prohibition either. 

Total recommended acreage is almost 
as high as that harvested last year. But 
high-yield states are cut way down from 
their 1946 acreage. 


DAIRYMEN PLEAD GUILTY 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assn. this week pleaded guilty to rig- 
ging the New York wholesale butter 
market (BW-—Jan.4’47,p71). 

During the last days of December, 
the league bought up grade A butter 
in New York to keep the price up. ‘This 
was done to bolster the January farm 
price of market milk in the New York 
milkshed. Up to this week, the leaguc 
contended its action did not violate the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

The league offered no protest to the 
$29,000 in fines recommended by the 
federal attorney. These added to the 
loss the league has already suffered in its 
butter inventory leave the co-op scant 
profit for its venture, 


U. S. SUPPORTS ORANGES 


To cut down the price-wrecking sur- 
plus of Florida oranges (BW—Dec.25 
’46,p30), the federal government is buy- 
ing juice concentrate for the school 
lunch program. 

Since Jan. 1, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture has contracted for 260,000 gal. It 
will take 1,000,000 gal. more during the 
season. The total is equivalent to 2.- 


000,000 boxes of fresh fruit. This isn’t 





much when stacked against the state's 
estimated 61,000,000-box crop, but it 
will partially relieve the growers’ plight. 


CAP <fB> ANcHor Qs? WING SPLINE CLINCH GANG 
CHANNEL 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
a BUSINESS WEEK @ Feb. |, 1947 
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OUR TAX STRUCTURE: 


AN OVERHAULING JOB 
NEEDS TO BE DONE 




























Tinkering with the tax system has developed into a yearly practice in 


Washington. But it has never become more than a tinkerer’s job. 









The federal tax structure needs something more basic and more thorough. 






It needs overhauling. It needs improving. It needs modernizing. 






A complete recasting of the revenue-raising system would, of course, be a 





mammoth task. It would challenge the ingenuity and skill of seasoned legislators 





and tax authorities. 






Done poorly, it could be a restraint on trade and industry and hurt the 





public at large. 










Done wisely, it could have a wholesome and lasting effect throughout the 


nation and its economy. 










The problems to be encountered in a serious effort at tax reform are set 


forth in this report. Against this background, the various courses of action and 





their relative impacts on the national economy are examined. 















































An overhauling job needs to be done 
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Tax experts agree almost to a man that our tax system 
needs a thorough overhaul. Many of them would go even 
further and say that the present patchwork affair, pieced 
together over the years with little rhyme or reason, doesn’t 
deserve to be called a system. 

In the old days, taxes took such a small share of 
national income that it didn’t matter much how taxes 
were levied. 

Today, taxes (federal, state, and local) are taking 30% 
of national income. 

In the postwar period, assuming continued full em- 
ployment and with government spending pared to the 
bone, they will take one out of every four dollars of 
national income. Consequently, a haphazard tax system 
could put a drag on individual spending and business 
investment that would keep our economic machine from 
running at high speed. 

Most tax experts also think this is a peculiarly oppor- 
tune time to undertake to overhaul the tax structure. 
Revenue needs in the next few years should decline rela- 
tive to the war period—that will allow some elbow room 
for reforms. One of the real problems though is whether 
there will be enough leeway to do as much as might be 
hoped. Also, if business hits a bump in ’47, a well-planned 
tax program might come at just the right time to get 
things moving on the upgrade again. 

The new Congress has placed such tax revision high on 
the list of important business. But framing a new tax 
program and putting it into effect is a complex and 
tedious process; involved is not only the problem of 
reconciling a host of divergent interests but also the 
solution of many legal and economic problems which 

are all but incomprehensible to the layman. It’s no won- 
der that the natural inclination is to pass a simple, quick 
tax bill this year—even at the risk of complicating a 
hodgepodge system even more. 


A Two-Part Task 


The task of revising the tax system breaks down into 
two parts: 

(1) Figuring the amount of revenue that will be needed; 

(2) Selecting the combination of taxes which will yield 
the required revenue while contributing the most to, or 
putting the fewest possible obstacles in the way of, high 
production and full employment. 

Most of the controversy over tax revision will center 
about the question of which taxes to select and how far 
to push the rates on any given tax. One tax is an alterna- 
tive for another. A tax which is a good tax when rates 
are low becomes a bad tax when rates pass a certain point. 
What constitutes a bad tax depends in large measure 
on what constitutes sound fiscal policy. 

Some people say that a good tax system is one which 
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encourages consumption by resting as lightly as_possibj; 
on lower income groups; others stress the importaiice oj 
going easy on those who have money to invest becauy 
new investment provides the motive power for hic) 
production and full employment. 

Some people want a tax system that will balance th, 
budget and even produce a surplus year in and year oxi 
whereas others are not concerned about balancing th: 
budget as long as the debt does not mount too rapidly 

The way these questions are resolved will have an in. 
portant effect on our ability to maintain high emplo. 
ment and a rising standard of living. Now that » 
large a share of national income goes to support gover. 
ment, fiscal policy (the omnibus term used for the wt 
selection of taxes and the determination of budget man. et 
agement policies) has come to be one of the vital cle. 
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The High Cost of Government if tl 
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Everyone knew that it would cost much more to run " 
the government in the postwar years than ever before in 

; may 





peacetime. Almost all the postwar tax plans drawn up. 
é . aa a 5,( 

during the war—the Ruml-Sonne, Twin Cities, and ! 

C.E.D. plans, for instance—laid down a revenue golf” 





of around $18 billion, more than double the average’ © 
rate of government spending in the five prewar years. JP" 

As it turns out, however, all these estimates scen pe 
destined to fall far short of the mark. The Administra. e”" 
tion’s budget for fiscal 1948 runs to $37.5 billion, almost ; 
four times prewar. _ 

The budget still includes large expenditures for occu: the 
pation, relief, and other war-aftermath costs. But most re 


budget experts now believe that the rock-bottom mini B/nc 


mum for federal expenditures, after the process of wind: Ex 
ing up the war has been completed, will be at least ff 
$25 billion. Many of them think that $30 billion is a 
more realistic estimate. Here is how their estimate of a 
minimum budget, assuming continued full employment, ; 
would break down (figures in billions of dollars) : 
NI aoe 595 26 oz eae bidsuih cis Sac Bale ek rk Wace eva $5.0 10 
EE NOD a5. o's 2: v clay HALAS RIO > CF aN eae eNS 7.0 
IE NIE ces oh pe cnt eects Gato otn bie 8 speared one 4.0) 
Agriculture, soc ial security & public works ............... 6.0 I th 
ARUDOREENTLCORGL WINS Sis oop 55: eg eke SS w w [sister ara eee 10 h 
COORG OU oso xed nacczcascsadstvearnebeuen ne 
COMME Sars acces oes se eraree Wien he bean ee cee 1.0 I be 
aa wi 


$25.0 

Such estimates are backed up by the following points: 
Interest cannot be cut more than a hair’s breadth. It di 
would cost more than $7 billion to maintain an armed 
strength of a million men (pay and subsistence would ru 







“1: ° ° N Cc 
to $4 billion), which is as low an estimate as most people ! 
care to make. Permanent veterans’ benefits already § . 
authorized will run to $4 billion and there is a lot of p 
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; 
messure to increase benefits. Foreign loans of a billion 
year may be a good investment politically if not eco- 
pmically. The long-term trend is toward greater obliga- 
ns for agriculture, social security, and public works. 
inally, it would take a vigorous and sustained economy 
rive to cut the cost of general government by more 
an $500 million. 




















4 No one should overlook the possibility that interna- 

‘Wh: onal disarmament plus a successful attempt to slash 

for % ther government spending might push the federal 
Ligh 


udget below $25 billion. Until it is clear that these 
ings will happen, however, most authorities advise that 
e wise course is to plan for a minimum budget of $25- 
illion and to provide enough flexibility to cover a some- 
hat higher budget. The danger of setting the revenue 
oal too low is that a complete reshuffling of taxes might 
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; oi be required to meet actual needs. 
th : "I What effect a tax burden of this weight will have on 






he economic system is difficult, if not impossible, to 







igs igure. Federal, state, and local taxes will take at least 
—_ “Bonefourth of national income in the postwar period as 
tal er bgainst one-fifth just before the war (chart, page 45). 

Je. 





Measured this way, the tax burden in the postwar era 
will be a quarter higher than it was before the war. And 
if the federal budget should run to $30 billion, it would 

e more than a third higher. 

To say that the tax burden has gone up only this much 
may sound like a rank understatement to people making 
$5,000 or more who have watched their income taxes 
louble and redouble since prewar years. The discrepancy 
is explained by the fact that the tax burden on the lower 
income groups, which make up the bulk of the popula- 
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re. ition and receive almost two-thirds of the income, has 
nistra. @S0Ne Up very little. 
Imos{@ What has happened is that the tax burden on those 
making over $5,000 has gone up all out of proportion to 
occy. tne over-all average, as the following table shows (com- 
most @ Putations for a married taxpayer with two dependents): 
mini-[BIncome Before 
wind. je Exemptions 1929 1939 1945 1946 
least f¥ 3,000 ...... iene Aees 275 190 
aS. eee 3 48 755 589 
Of al MAME +500. 40 343 2,245 1,862 
nent We Me os < ons 838 2,327 9,705 8,521 
ee SCE 4,166 8,621 26,865 24,111 
‘ee 9,146 18,403 46,785 42,322 
ym 100,000 ...... 14,846 31,997 68,565 62,301 
4) A tax burden of this magnitude is enough to stagger 
"BE the people who believed that prewar taxes were so high 
|) @ that they played a large part in holding business activity 
1.0 below the level necessary to provide jobs for all who 
>. fp were able and willing to work. 
7 Nevertheless, it may be possible to carry a tax burden 
1; fe 4 quarter or more heavier than prewar if the burden is 
Ss distributed wisely. What happened in the 1930’s under 
vin haphazard tax system may be no guide at all to what 
ple I could be done with a well-designed tax structure. — 
+ Consequently, the remainder of this report discusses 
y some of the major problems involved in setting up a tax 





program which will yield around $25 billion in an aver- 
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During the past three and one-half decades, federal ex 
penditures have multiplied from $700 million to over $40- 
billion. Biggest factor in this growth has been the two 
world wars. They skyrocketed the debt and the cost of 
carrying it. They boosted expenses for veterans and the 
military establishment. Congress has had to reach out far- 
ther and farther in search of taxes to meet these costs. Be- 
fore World War I, tariffs and liquor taxes brought in 76%, 
of total revenue; this year they will bring in only 8%. As 
revenue needs rose, the federal government le: med more 
and more heavily on income taxes until today they produce 
almost 70% of total revenue. Corporate income tax rates 
have gone up from around 12% in the 1920's to 38% 
today. Personal income tax rates on the upper heackete 
were pushed up as far as possible and then, gradually, 
lower income strata were included. During World War 
II federal income taxes became an item in almost every 
jobholder’s budget as the number of taxpayers rose from 
4 million to 50 million. 





age postwar year while imposing the least possible burden 
on production and employment. 


WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


One of the first things to understand in setting up a 
tax system to yield $25 billion or more is that the bulk 
of the revenue must come from the low and middle 
income brackets. The reason is simply that there isn’t 
enough income in the upper brackets to support the gov- 
ernment even if it were all taxed away—all income in 
brackets above $25,000 is only $3 billion. 

With full employment but with prices 10% below 
the present level, nine out of ten families will receive 
less than $5,000 annual income—two-thirds of all income 
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will go to this group. More than half of all families will 
fall into the less than $3,000 group—a little less than a 
third of total income will go to these families. Thus, the 
hard facts of income distribution indicate that only the 
very lowest income groups can be excluded from direct 
federal taxation (though these people will pay excise taxes 
as well as certain state and local taxes). There’s little 
chance of getting back to the good old days when only 
one family out of 12 or 15 ever paid a federal income tax. 

Here is an estimate of the distribution of taxable in- 
come by brackets, assuming income payments of $150 bil- 
lion and $500 exemption for the taxpayer and $500 for 
each of his dependents:* 


Net Taxable Income Percent of Total 


Taxable income bracket (Billions of Dollars) Taxable Income 





S67 000: :........ she ee ere 70% 

2,000-5,000 7.8 14 
PPE AID vc ac kc ccscness 3.4 6 
10,000-25,000 3.1 5 
iF Rs | | ae 2.1 4 
100,000-500,000 neromaet 0.6 1 
500,000 and over .............. 0.1 —_ 

Meee 6 ee So Seek OS $57.6 100% 


* Purpose of a table showing the distribution by brackets is to 
show how rate changes in different brackets affect tax revenues. 
This table differs from the usual breakdowns of income in two ways: 
It excludes income not subject to tax; it splits up each taxpayer's 
taxable income by tax brackets. About a quarter of national income 
is not reported on income tax returns because it is received by per- 
sons not subject to tax (or because of tax dodging); almost a quarter 
is eliminated by exemptions for the taxpayer and his dependents; and 
8%, or so disappears through deductions. In the above table, the 
income of a taxpayer with a gross income of $10,000 who has de- 
ductions of $1,000 and exemptions of $1,500 would be split up this 
wav: $2,000 in the first bracket, $3,000 in the second, and $2,500 
in the third. 

Income payments are now running at an annual rate of $170- 
billion, or 13% above the level on which the table is based. Al- 
most all of the increase will be subject to income tax but the gen- 
eral distribution by brackets will be changed very little. Thus, total 
taxable income would be around $65 billion with $45 billion in 
the first bracket, $9 billion in the second, and $11 billion in all 
brackets above $5,000. 


Effect of Raising Exemptions 


The thing that stands out is the importance, from a 
revenue standpoint, of the first bracket (which includes 
the first $2,000 of taxable income for every taxpayer). 
Raising exemptions eats up taxable income fast. 

Even with exemptions at the relatively low figure of 
$500, over half of total income, and about one-third of 
all persons who receive income will escape the federal 
income tax. A family of five, for instance, will pay no 
tax on an income of $3,000. 

Lifting exemptions to $600 would subtract another $8- 
billion from the tax base and reduce revenues about 
$1.5 billion. Restoring 1939 exemptions ($2,500 for a 
single taxpayer, $3,500 for a married couple, and $400 
for each dependent) would cut the tax base in half, leav- 
ing less than $30 billion to tax. 

In the last analysis, personal income and wealth are the 
only things that can be taxed. Thus, even though other 
taxes than the individual income tax are levied. it is still 
true that families with incomes of less than $5,000 a year 
will carry the lion’s share of the tax burden. 
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There is wide agreement that the personal inco \¢ }, 
should play the leading role in a good tax system. \{o; 
over, most people agree with the principle that ¢.\at; 
should be progressive. 

But there is little agreement on the quest 
how progressive income tax rates should be. 

Many people oppose any cut in existing upper | :acke 
rates which reach 50% at the $18,000 surtax bracl 
a top of 88% at $200,000. 

The argument is: (1) These taxes are paid larg.ly oy 
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Th 
of money that would otherwise be held as idle s.ving heavil 
and (2) enough remains after taxes to more than coved om 


the reasonable needs of higher income groups. 

At the same time, there is growing support for a pr 
posal to limit surtax rates to a maximum of 50%. | -xces 
sive upper bracket rates are attacked because they hok 
down new investment and make it impossible to provic 
adequate incentives for management. 

As long as the tax system applies a much lower rate t 
capital gains than to other income, however, the argu 
ment that high upper bracket rates place a damper on 
new investment loses much of its force. On the con- 
trary, the system seems to provide a powerful inccnti 
for risk-taking. 

Nevertheless, high taxes undoubtedly discourage new 
investment where profits cannot be taken as capital gains, 
What is more, there are long periods in every business 
cycle when new opportunities for capital gains are few 
and far between. So risk capital may stay in hiding when 
it is needed most. 

The argument that high upper bracket rates reduce 
the incentives to managerial efficiency and ingenuity, on 
which so much of our industrial drive depends, may 
have even greater significance. 

The fact that a salaried person who increases his 
income from $20,000 to $40,000 a year will pay as much 
as $12,500 of the increase in taxes certainly puts the 
squeeze on the monetary incentives which are assigned 
a key role in our free enterprise system. 

Compelling as the argument for a reduction in upper 
bracket rates may be, however, the amount of revenue 
that will have to be raised may make it difficult to cut 
surtax rates very far. Also to be considered is the political 
unpopularity of tax cuts in the range of higher incomes. 

If, for instance, the postwar budget requires that thc 
income tax yield $15 billion in good years, it will be 
necessary to have a rate schedule that reaches 40°, at 
the $20,000 surtax level and 60% to 65% at the $100,000 

level. 


WHAT IS TAXABLE INCOME? 


Much of the discussion about taxes and tax revisions 
centers about the kinds of taxes that should be levied and 
the rates which should be imposed. Yet a far more impor- 
tant consideration to many taxpayers is the way in which 
taxable net income is defined. Moreover, the way income 
is defined for tax purposes may be of crucial importance 
to the economy as a whole if, as seems to be the case, the 
repressive effects of taxation on investment in msky 
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undertakings could be reduced greatly by a more equita- 
le definition of taxable income. 

As things stand, the overwhelming emphasis is on the 
;mount of income received annually by individuals and 
corporations. Corporations are permitted to carry over 
losses for two years, a period too short to be of much 
benefit to the many companies which suffer losses for 
more than two successive years in bad times. Individuals 
ae permitted to offset $1,000 of any net capital losses 
during the previous five years against current income. 

The result is that risky undertakings are taxed more 
heavily than safe ones. A person whose income fluctuates 
from year to year—and one of the outstanding charac- 


teristics of risk-taking is the fact that the returns, if there 
are any, will be irregular—is discriminated against if he is 
taxed on the amount of income received each vear. The 
total tax paid on $100,000 income over a five-year period 
may be twice as great if the income is distributed un- 
evenly as it would be if $20,000 were received each year. 

The fact that the present tax system fails to prov ide full 
offset of losses against gains loads the dice a second time 
against risky investments. As long as profits are taxed 
in full while losses cannot be dadected in full, the tax 
system offers a direct incentive for people with money to 
invest to select safe securities (such as tax-exempt state 
and municipal bonds) rather than the risky undertakings 





_ WHAT TAX EXPERTS THINK ABOUT TAXES 


“The government 's complicated and clumsy tax 
system is badly in need of thoroughgoing revision, accord- 
ing fo the almost unanimous opinion of a selected group 
of business and government tax experts Lewest by Business 
Week's Economics Staff. And almost without exception, 


measures. Twelve of the most important are listed below. 


those queried think chief reliance should be placed on a 
broadly-based personal income tax. These experts, one 
of whose chief characteristics is supposed to be disagree- 
ment, are also in surprising accord on many specific 


UNDESIRABLE 
100% 


DESIRABLE 
75% 


ESSENTIAL 
25% 
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which provide the motive power for the drive toward 
constantly increasing productivity. 

Most tax students agree that this kind of discrimina- 
tion makes no sense in terms of economics or equity. 
They maintain that its elimination deserves high priority 
on the list of essential tax revisions. It could be elimi- 
nated by allowing taxpayers (corporate and individual) 
to average income over a period long enough to offset 
most losses against gains and to provide a fair average 
for irregular incomes. What statistics there are suggest 
that six or seven years is the minimum desirable period 
for such averaging. 

There are, it is true, some objections that can be raised. 
Here are two. Revenue would be reduced. The immediate 
reduction, though, might not be great and the long-term 
effects should be on the side of increasing tax revenue. 
Any system of averaging would make taxes more compli- 
cated to figure and more difficult to administer. Advocates 
of averaging reply that it is worth sacrificing some sim- 
plicity to gain an equitable and sound tax system. 


Defining Business Income 


Calculating the net income of almost any business 
concern is anything but easy. This is because such things 
as depreciation, depletion, inventory values, and bad debt 
allowances must be estimated. And there are many cases 
where the estimate is largely a mattcr of judgment. To 
get around these difficulties, the Treasury has set up cer- 
tain more or less mechanical rules to determine how 
such items should be handled in computing net income. 

Many businessmen complain that some of these rules 
work in ways that positively discourage new investment. 

For instance, the Treasury requires that research ex- 
penses be capitalized and spread over the estimated years 
of usefulness of the results rather than permitting a busi- 
ness to deduct cash research outlays from income each 
year. This may increase Treasury revenues by a relatively 
small amount in the short run, But it encourages indus- 
trial research by large corporations that can afford to 
capitalize the outlay and penalizes a small company 
which cannot afford to tie up its funds. 

The way the Treasury handles depreciation also has 
come in for a lot of criticism. To deal with a most intri- 
cate problem all too briefly, the Treasury is accused of 
setting rules which hold allowable depreciation below 
the level indicated by sound business judgment in an 
attempt to get more revenue by limiting annual deprecia- 
tion deductions. 

Businessmen say that, by so doing, the Treasury slows 
down the rate at which old machines can be replaced 
with new and more efficient ones. And businessmen 
contend that, as long as no more than $1,000 deprecia- 
tion can be charged against a machine that costs $1,000, 
it is no concern of the Treasury whether it is written off 
in five, ten, or 15 years. 

If all the indictments of ‘Treasury policy on this score 
are as telling as they seem to be, this should be a fertile 
field for reforms which may well act as a major stimulant 
to business enterprise and investment while reducing tax 
revenues very little, if at all. 
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Are Capital Gains Income? I ehat 







Perhaps the trickiest, as well as the most contr: vcr: 
question in the whole field of taxation is what to ; 
about capital gains and losses. Capital gains, 
usually result from the sale of securities or real estate 
liquidation of business, are received by relative) 
taxpayers—most of whom are in the upper brackets. Th. 
are an irregular source of income. And in bad ye; 
capital losses far outweigh gains. . 

Under the existing system, short-term capital gaip, 
(gains on assets held less than six months) are taxcd i 
other income. Long-term gains may either be reduced 
50% and taxed like other income or taxed separatel, 
a maximum rate of 25%. 

Capital losses can be deducted from capital gains in fu] 
and from other income up to a maximum of $] (jj 
(though a five-year carryover of unused losses is allowed, 
This is admittedly a compromise between (a) including 
all capital gains and losses with other income and (b 
their complete tax exemption. 

It has been criticized on two counts: (1) It is unfair 
because gains are taxed in full while losses can be offset 
only in part; (2) it opens an important loophole becaus: 
upper bracket taxpayers can shift part of their income 
into the capital gains category and avoid high surtaxes 

Why shouldn’t capital gains be treated on a par with Bok 
other income? The immediate objection is that such [nec 
treatment would be highly discriminatory unless full los 
offset were provided and unless income could be averaged 
over a five-ten-year period. If these things were done, there 
is still the argument that a preferential rate is necded Fry, 
to promote investment, particularly in new businesses. 


TAXING CORPORATIONS 


It is sometimes argued that taxes on corporate profits 
might be eliminated by assigning all corporate income to 
stockholders who would then be subject to the personal Bhis 
income tax. The present arrangement, by which div- & | 
dends are taxed both as corporate income and as individ- 
ual income, is condemned as “double taxation.” 

The extent of such “double taxation,” however, is 
not measured by simply adding the individual and corpo- Bin 
rate income tax rates. For example, if a corporate tax of 
40% and an individual tax of 35°% are assumed, the total 
tax on profits would not be 75%. 

The reason for this is that the corporation tax is Bh. 
applied to “profits before taxes,” so that only the 60°, Bw 
remaining after the corporation tax has been taken away Rn 
is available for distribution and eventual taxation as indi- 
vidual income. Furthermore, a large part of corporate J d 
profits after taxes is likely to be retained for reinvestment. J n 
This share of profit, obviously, is subject only to the 40°. BB & 
corporation tax. t 

Thus, total taxation ranges from 40%, if no dividends § ;, 
are paid out, to 61% if all the profits after taxes are 
distributed as dividends. 

Moreover, as the Treasury has pointed out, “double 
taxation” is no burden to many stockholders. The reason 
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that stock prices may fully discount corporate taxes so 
at new purchasers are not affected. Of course, persons 
































ah “i lding stock when a corporate tax is levied (or when 
"a" (0 Gites are raised) will suffer capital losses. 

o “GG \ore important than the “double taxation” angle is 
‘ate gl. fact that the corporation tax may seriously affect new 
ag vestment and enterprise. It is applied at a particularly 
2 rategic spot in the economy. Taxes on corporation 


rofits add to the margin of profit that any new under- 
pking must promise to warrant the risk involved. This 
ay rule out many new projects and hold new invest- 
ent below the level needed to keep the economic 
achine running full-blast. And the further fact that 
e present system taxes corporate income at a higher 
nte (because of double taxation) than other income holds 
yvestment down that much more. 
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4 >1,00) However, few tax planners see much chance for 
MOWed Miimination of the corporate income tax. In the first 
icludinglieace, revenue requirements will be so high in postwar 
and (b Btears that the corporate tax may be preferable to higher 
dividual income tax rates, which would be the most 
S unfai ely alternative. In addition, if the corporate tax were 
¢ offset Bbolished, there is the practical difficulty of taxing the 
2CCallx¢ Barge part of corporate earnings—as much as half in some 
IN COn¢ Hi ears—not paid out as dividends. Because it would be an 
peees mpossible administrative job to figure out each stock- 
ar With Bholder’s share of undistributed earnings, some corporate 
€ such fncome tax is necessary to keep such earnings from escap- 
ull loss Bing taxation. 
‘crage’ For these reasons, most tax proposals seek some means 


» there fing combining the personal and corporate income taxes. 
1ecded Ierheir objective is to apply the same tax rate to corporate 
9€s.  Fincome that is applied to other sources of income. 
Two plans have received the most attention: (1) The 
‘orporation would be permitted to deduct dividends paid 
(fully or partially) from taxable income; (2) the corpora- 
ition would be taxed in full and the stockholder permitted 
ne to Bto deduct the tax paid for him by the corporation from 


yrohts 


sonal Bhis personal income tax. 
Civ; & Either plan would go far toward eliminating the special 
livid: Phurden the present system places on corporate income 
_ [Band might pay off handsomely over the long run if, as 
T, 1S Bmany businessmen testify, the present system holds new 
ge investment below what it otherwise would be. 
IX 0 
total [Taxing Small Business 
. Many of the improvements in the tax system that can 
X 1S J be justified on other grounds would also help reduce the 
00 BPweight of the tax burden the present system imposes on 
Way J new and small businesses. 


ndi- These improvements will still leave small business at a 
rate I disadvantage taxwise. The reason is that small companies 
‘nt. J must rely almost entirely upon retained earnings to 
1%0 Ti finance expansion whereas big business can raise addi- 
tional capital by issuing new securities. Thus, a corporate 
ids income tax hits small business hard by taking away, at 
'1€ & present rates, 38% of the funds which might otherwise be 
used to build up the business. 
le There are a number of plans to do something about 
°? EB this. The first $25,000 of corporate income might be 
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made exempt from taxation—this would exempt 80-90% 
of all corporations while reducing taxable net income by 
less than 10°%. New companies might be exempted from 
any taxation on reinvested earnings for five vears to give 
them a chance to get their feet on the ground. 

The number of plans to go even further in lending a 
helping hand to new and small business is legion. All 
of them suffer from the extremely difficult problem of 
defining what is meant by a new or small business tightly 
enough to avoid opening up tax loopholes. Many of 
them amount to outright subsidies of small business usu- 
ally at the expense of big business—a procedure which 
has no place in a good tax system because subsidies and 
penalties, if they are needed at all, work much better 
if applied directly. 


EXCISES AND OTHER LEVIES 


Excises and customs have long been mainstays of the 
federal tax system. 

Before World War I they contributed 85°, of total 
tax revenue. Excises alone accounted for 40°%. Even 
in the late 1930's, they provided almost a third of total 
receipts. 

In the current fiscal year, they are counted on to bring 
in $7 billion, or 15°% of total receipts. While a long list 
of items is subject to excise taxes, almost 60°% of the 
revenue comes from levies on liquor, tobacco, and 
gasoline. 

Excise taxes are, for the most part, hidden taxes. For 
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In the past 30 years, taxes have been soaking up more 
and more of the national income. Federal demands sky- 
rocketed during the war. Although state and local taxes 
have not kept pace since 1939, they are in for an upturn. 
Nonfederal levies will rise as public servants get higher 
salaries and public works programs pick up speed. 
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that reason, they are defended by many people as a way 
to raise revenue painlessly and attacked by others as con- 
tributing to government extravagance. They are attacked 
because they cut the market for the goods and services on 
which they are levied and defended as the only means of 
making the lowest income groups contribute something 
to the cost of government. 

Estate and gift taxes have long been favored over other 
forms of taxes by tax students because they reduce the 
incentives for risk-taking and enterprise less than most 
other levies. This is because the tax is so remote for most 
people that it is not an important risk-deterrent as long 
as enough is left to provide for the taxpayer's family. 

The amount of revenue obtained from estate and gift 
taxes (they produced $600 million in fiscal 1946) could 
be doubled without increasing estate tax rates, which are 
already among the highest in the world, by closing loop- 
holes and broadening the base. How to close the loop- 
holes is a technical problem for tax experts to solve. 

For many years, Secretaries of the Treasury have been 
fighting a running battie against community property 
laws, tax-exempt securities, and percentage depletion. 

They contend that such provisions amount to special 
privileges which permit particular groups to escape their 
fair share of the tax burden. 

On the other hand, proponents of these provisions 
argue that there are good economic and legal reasons for 
granting them. 

The best example is the one on tax exemption. Inter- 
est on about $20 billion of federal, state, and local secur- 
ities is wholly exempt from federal income tax. Interest 
on another $27 billion is exempt from the normal tax 
only. 

In addition to these three issues, which the Treasury 
is certain to raise in any overhaul of the tax structure, 
businessmen may call for the removal of the tax exemp- 
tion privileges of cooperatives and publicly owned util- 
ities. 


TAXES AND PROSPERITY 


Deciding which of the many changes discussed above 
to incorporate in the postwar tax system is one of the 
most baffling problems facing the new Congress. In the 
first place, it involves finding answers to two most per- 
plexing questions: 

(1) Should the tax system be designed to encourage 
consumption or to minimize restraints on enterprise and 
new investment? 

(2) Should the budget be balanced each year or should 
taxes be set at the level which will balance the budget 
(and perhaps retire part of the national debt) over the 
period of the average business cycle? 

Both questions affect the selection of taxes. As a rule, 
taxes which go easy on consumption bear down heavily 
on investment, and vice versa. To ease the burden on 
consumption, larger personal income tax exemptions 
should be granted, lower bracket rates cut, and excise 
taxes slashed; whereas to stimulate investment and enter- 
prise, upper bracket rates and corporate tax rates should 
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be cut. There is no way to do both these thi: 
still raise anywhere near $25 billion revenue. ; 

Nevertheless, it may be possible to reconci!. ¢j 
seemingly divergent views by adopting the princi le : 
those taxes should be selected which reduce tota spe 
ing (consumption plus new investment) least. A ‘tc: 
new investment depends on markets. For that re, 
the process of shifting the tax burden from invcstn, 
to consumption will sooner or later reach the poin: \Iy 
the boost given investment by the reduction in the tay 
new investment is more than offset by the impact 
higher consumption taxes on market demands. 

Most businessmen will testify that the tax burden « 
be shifted quite a way toward the side of consuinpt, 
before this point is reached, however. 

Attempting to balance the budget and retire de 
each year in spite of hell and high water would mey 
either that taxes must rest heavily on consumption, 
most stable element in spending, or that tax, rates my 
be increased when national income falls. The facts 
the matter suggest that neither alternative would wo: 

When business hits a slump, tax revenues will Pn 
met—a 20% drop in national income would cut reven 
under the present tax system from $41 billion to 6) 
billion, or almost 40%. There is no practical way 
lessen the sensitivity of tax revenues very much and st 
raise anything like $25 billion a year. Moreover, one 
the lessons of the 1930’s is that boosting tax rates whe 
business activity is on the downgrade, as was done ¥ 
1932, does no one any good. 

Even if everyone agrees that the budget should be bi 
anced only in good years, however, there is still th 
difficult technical problem of deciding at what level « 
national income receipts and expenditures should bi 
ance. This involves the question of how large a surpli 
can be carried in good times without reducing purchai 
ing power to the point where the applecart upsets. 

When government budgets add up to a quarter « 
more of national income, changes in the way governmenf 
collects and spends money will swing a lot of weight if 
determining the future course of business. It is, there 
fore, important to make sure that this powerful leverag’ 
is applied in ways that facilitate, as far as possible, the jo) 
of keeping our economic system on an even keel. 

In the past, government fiscal policy has worke 
actively in precisely the opposite direction too often. 

The stakes are too high to permit unintelligent ta 
and fiscal policies to work that way now. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives will be available 
in reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies will | 
be mailed to Business Week readers upon request 
without charge. Additional copies will be billed at the 
rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of eleven or more, quan- 
tity prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address orders 
for reprints to Paul Montgomery, Publisher, Businc A 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. I 
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purchas Eaton Also Serves 
ts, 
‘ America’s Railroads 


arter | 
—— This company has been a supplier to the railroads for many years— 
“ight i developed and produced the first high-chrome steel alloy spring washers, 
, there now universally used for track, motive power, and equipment fastenings. 
Other Eaton contributions include permanent mold gray iron castings ‘ 





VALVES « HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS 











everage 

the job for air conditioning units, locomotive lubricator valves, and Diesel valve OYNAMATIC DRIVES 
guides; coil springs for a wide range of applications; valves, hydraulic 

valve adjusters, and rotor pumps for Diesel locomotives; axles, stampings, 

workei and heaters for trucks and buses; Dynamatic drives for air conditioning 

ften. units; and dynamometers for locomotive testing. ' 

nt fat Developments now in Eaton engineering laboratories are destined to 
play an important part in achieving new objectives in speed, efficiency, 
and travel comfort. Eaton invites maintenance of way, motive power, 

aaa and equipment engineers to make use of this company’s highly specialized 

experience and facilities in planning the ultra-modern trains and equip- 


ment of tomorrow. DYNAMOMETERS 


This is the first of a series of advertisements devoted to the major industries served by Eaton 
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ces T . 
the EA OWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


uan- 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ders 
ness | Plants: CLEVELAND ¢ MASSILLON © DETROIT « SAGINAW ¢ MARSHALL 
.s3 BATTLE CREEK * LAWTON » VASSAR * KENOSHA + WINDSOR (CANADA) 
Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts « Rotor Pumps * Two-Speed Truck Axles Permanent Mold Gray 


iron Castings * Automotive Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Lock Washers ¢ Snap Rings « Cold Drawn Wire ¢ Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Devices 
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R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., Inc., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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MARKETING 


Retailers Defend Discounts 


Dry goods leaders, irked by decline in operating Margin 
plan campaign to counter trend toward lower cash allowance 
Manufacturers say most discounts have no place in distribution. | 





Mills in throwing out its 3% cash ¢ u 

count. 

© Bookkeeping—Essentially, of cours 

eliminating or reducing a cash discow 

is the equivalent of a price increay 

And distributors have taken scores , 

price increases in their stride ovcr + 

past few months. But many turn iu 

over any meddling with discounts 
The explanation lies partly 

manner in which distributors have ¢g 

erally handled the extra “profit” th; 

comes to them through discounts. |; 

entering a cash discount on his ledger 

distributor usually does not use it : 


It had to happen: Distributors are 
getting their backs up over manufactur- 
ers’ efforts to revise, or eliminate, estab- 
lished trade discounts (BW—May24'46, 
p76; Jan.11’47,p55). 

The National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
is especially concerned. Its member 
stores, which carry a great variety of 
merchandise, are having discount trou- 
ble all over the lot. Last week 
N.R.D.G.A. set up a special committee 
to map out a program of high-powered 
publicity aimed at both manufacturers 
and the public. The move was precipi- 
tated largely by the action of Cannon 
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DOWN TO EARTH ADVERTISING 


Hurrying eyes-to-the-ground pedestrians provide an audience yet untapped bi | 
the promoter. But that will be changed if New York State okays a bill to let 
New York City swell its coffers by selling space on subway sidewalk gratings 
for advertising. Blessed by Manhattan’s Borough President Hugo E. Roget 
(above), the idea is the brainchild of John C. Donnelly of Donnelly Outdoo 
Advertising Corp., New York. His company proposed to paint or spray pi 
tures and slogans piecemeal on gratings so that passersby get it from four direc 
tions. To avoid confusion with other Donnellys, the company is considering 
a new title—Grate Outdoor Advertising Corp. 
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59 YEARS OF LIGHT-METAL KNOW-HOW 











SUBSIDIARY OF 


Meei-- 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF. 


1S AVAILABLE! 


35% lighter than aluminum, 75% lighter than 
steel. Prompt shipment in timesaving semi- 
fabricated forms! 


Intricate extrusions like these are readily 
available in strong, feather-light American 
Magnesium. Die cost is low. Is there an oppor- 
tunity in your plant to modernize products, 
short-cut production with these, or other forms 
of American Magnesium? Sheet, easily formed 
or deep drawn. Castings, easily machined at 
high speed to a fine finish. Strong, light 
forgings? Remember... 


1S EASIER! 


American Magnesium makes available the light- 
metal experience of Aluminum Company of 
America to help! 


Whether or not your designers and produc- 
tion men have had previous light-metal experi- 


* ence, you will find help in the 59 years’ 


light-metal know-how of Aluminum Company 
of America. We know costs; how to keep them 
low; how to help you appraise them against the 
gains you receive. In design, in shop practice, 
in tool design, we can help short-cut many a 
problem. Take your first step toward a bonus 
in lightness today. Call your nearest Alcoa 
sales office, or write Aluminum Company of 
America, sales agent for American Magnesium 


Products, 1711 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


MAGNESIUM [MAZ LO 
s ee 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 
CORPORATION 


MERICA 




















OU, too, can easily make 60 photocopies 
in one hour with PORTAGRAPH. You not 
only get copies quickly—copies of corre- 
spondence, reports, and other office rec- 
ords—you get them photo-exact in every 
detail. Each copy is as clear and legible as 
the original. You never have to proofread 
since errors cannot occur. PORTAGRAPH can be used right in your 
office by any clerk. You don’t need a darkroom or an experienced 
operator. The Office Model PORTAGRAPH copies anything printed, 
written, or drawn on transparent or opaque material up to 944 x 15 
inches in size. Other models are available in various sizes up to 40 
x 60 inches. You can get complete information on how PORTAGRAPH 
cuts your copying time and costs by filling in and mailing the coupon 
below. Do it today. 













@ PORTAGRAPH * ROOM 2601 
315 FOURTH AVE. - NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your free folder, DEX-126. 
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reduce his “cost of goods” on a 
item. Instead, it goes on the | 
“additional income.” Cost o! 
margin, and markup remain 
what they would have been wit ioy: 

For example: A retailer buys 
for 65¢ and sells it, with a 54° 
up, for $1. This cost-price 
is unaffected if he also picks uj 
discount of 2%, or 1.3¢. The « 
simply goes down in black ink 
profit. 
¢ Hardship?—Distributors wail t! 
reduction in discounts, unlike . 
in prices, involves recalculation of 
tional markup and margins to recog 
the loss. They say it means confusig 
for buyers, accountants, and ey cro 
concerned. 

Several manufacturers have ire 
them still more by making their » 
discount schedules effective immed) 
ately, without advance notice or consi 
tation. 
e Discount Decline—But, obvious|y., ¢ 
tributors’ objections to discount chang 
are not based merely on mechanical ¢; 
ficulties or timing. If a price gocs up} 
may eventually come down—weck 
months, or years hence. But a lost ¢ 
count is harder to retrieve. The folloy 
ing table shows how cash discounts 
ceived by stores have dwindled in recen 
years. Using data from the Harvar 
University report “Operating Results d 
Department and Specialty Stores,” i 
expresses the decline in percentages 
total sales: 
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Annual Cash Per- 

Store Sales Disc. centage 

(000 omitted) 1939 1945 

Less than $150.... yA a Aime A aE. 
$150 to: $500.;.... 2.65 2.45 
$300 to $500...... 2.9 2.35 
$500 to $750...... 2.8 2.65 
$750 to $1,000.... 2.85 2.35 
$1,000 to $2,000.. I 8 hs’ Lf 
$2,000 to $4,000.. Lf 2.55 
$4,000 to $10,000.. +A 2.65 
$10,000 to $20,000. 3.3 29 
$20,000 to $30,000. 3.6 3.0 
$30,000 or more. 3.6 3.2 


” atscthdeciediieteeses insist — that 
many discounts are extravagant. And 
most of them, they add, are nonfunc 
tional; that is, they bear no real relation: 
ship to distribution economies. Ong: 
inally, cash discounts were related to 
interest rates, but nobody pretends that 
this is the case any longer. ; 
Some firms have halted or reduce¢ 
cash discounts to cut costs in the trad: 
tional distribution channels. This put 
them in a better position to compet ™ 


| with mail-order houses and other mas 











distributors. Other companies are tr: 
ing to keep retail prices from going too 
high; they use this means of getting the 
distributor to bear some of today’s added 
costs in the long-range interest of both 
e Leading Off—Generally, reduction 0 
elimination of cash discounts in recent 
weeks has been confined to one or two 
firms in an industry. An exception 1 
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¢ WHITE-RODGERS CONTROLS 
2.65 \ \ oe sisal bi 
2.9 —— 

3.0 

- Standard with leading manufacturers of heat- 

that i  * <n 
And Thiet ing, refrigeration and air-conditioning 

ene Rae Y equipment, White-Rodgers automatic tem- 
lation gat . ; 

Ori: in| p fa perature and pressure controls provide 
ted to : te dependable accuracy under all operating 
ds that F q 

: ; ‘ = conditions. White-Rodgers controls are suit- 
duced a able for any product depending on temper- 
so E \ . s : ature or pressure for its operation. You owe 

mpet 5 it to your product to investigate the complete 
. yrs line of White-Rodgers automatic controls. 
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In the room shown below, The Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., of Cleveland grinds and 
polishes aluminum agitators for washing 
machines. These operations create con- 
siderable aluminum dust, yet—the air is 
perfectly clean because of the Sly Dust 
Control System. 





Hoods at 8 grinders and 18 polishing 
machines are connected with piping to 
the Sly Dust Filter outside (shown below). 
No dust escapes into the plant; the dust- 
laden air is drawn through the pipes into 
the filter and all dust removed. The result 
is better working conditions, maintenance 
of quality of product, savings in plant 
operation—good dividends. 





The Sly Dust Control System gets all the 
dust and offers important advantages. 
It is not expensive to install or maintain. 


Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell us your dust 
problem so that we can write you fully. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 

4749 TRAIN AVE. « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicago 

Philedeliphia « Detroit « St. Lovis « Torente 

Minneapolis « Cincinnati « Rochester « Los 
Angeles « Birmingham 





son Sporting Goods Co., Rawlings Mfg. 
cently trimmed discounts. 


clude General Electric Supply Corp. 
(radios), Revlon Products Corp. (toilet 


ture), Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. (paper products), and U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. (children’s shoes, golf balls and 
clubs). 


Chicago Store’s Plan: 
Less Space, More Sales 


Retailers are watching with interest 

Edgar L. Schnadig’s efforts to put Chi- 
cago’s historic Boston Store back among 
State Street leaders. 
e Five Floors Go to VA—Schnadig an- 
nounced a $1,250,000 modernization 
program when he and his associates pur- 
chased the store last July (BW—Jul.6 
’46,p48). Last month the new owners 
leased the top five floors of the 17-story 
building to the Veterans Administra- 
tion; this indicates that their plans to 
sell more goods will be effected in less 
space. 

Schnadig’s goal is to boost sales to 

$35 million a year. The total was about 
$15 million in 1945, last year of man- 
agement by Mrs. Mollie Netcher New- 
bury, widow of the founder. ‘The nearly 
$500,000 annual rental to be paid by the 
VA should be an important factor in 
assuring profitable operation; the store’s 
profits on 1945 sales were only $360,- 
993. 
e Physical Improvements — Schnadig’s 
renovation plans give a clew to the man- 
agerial tricks up his sleeve: Service de- 
partments now occupying the top five 
stories will be condensed to three floors. 
On the eight remaining selling floors 
every square foot will be made to yield 
its maximum return. This will be done 
through such devices as shifting related 
departments closer together and rear- 
ranging perimenter storage areas. 

The basement store will be remod- 
eled, and its meat and grocery depart- 
ments may be eliminated. Other physi- 
cal improvements include replacing the 
store’s creaking one-lane escalators—old- 
est in the city—and transferring the 
ground floor restaurant to some less val- 
uable space. 

e Merchandising Changes — Schnadig 
will transform the entire second floor 
into a “Fabric Hall” of yard goods, drap- 
ery materials, and the like, to cash in on 
the present vogue for home sewing. He 
plans heavy emphasis on the teen-age 
and youth fashions. Furmiture and 
major appliances will be promoted ag- 
gressively. Women’s apparel, now sold 
by a leased department, will be upgraded 





in quality and handled direct. 


the sporting goods trade. ‘Tere, Wil- 
Co., and A. C. Spaulding Co. all re- 


Others making the same move in- 


goods), Mariman Bros. Corp. (furni- 


ment 
the 


Price Tag Quiz fi» 


Dry goods stores jm It: 
N.R.D.G.A. what they think the"; 
customers are willing to pay {oy for 
staple soft goods items ie # 

“ o Pri 
has St 
on a 
veyed 
price: 
with 
e Ac 


Only a few years ago the av: 
tailer knew at what price he cou 
almost any item in large volun 

The war, which threw dema L-pr 
relationships out of kilter, chanyed , 
this. The retailer no longer knows ho 


gettll 
much the traffic will bear. ‘Th exper es 
ence of recent weeks, though, maid’ C 
him suspect that maybe it won't bef comy 
quite as much as he once thouglit thal jood 
it would. high 
e N.R.D.G.A. Survey—To help him finfff eadi 
out, and also to help the manufactur Ni 
who is likewise in the dark, the Nationdif yon’ 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. assigned itself VR 
job. It mailed out a detailed question only 
naire to its 2,000-odd member stor popt 
(BW—Dec.28'46,p17). Directed to th weig 


attention of buyers in individual depart and 








THE BEST POLICY po] 


First lady of the Honor Award Clu) ma 
of Denver gets her membership pi ¥@ 
from Max Brooks, vice-president 0’ 
the city’s Central Bank & Trust CoB ¢> 
The club is made up of youngster pig 
who have found and returned mone\§ sp 
to its owner. It was instituted by the © 
bank to teach children honesty—and 
to make them bank-conscious at an 
early age. The reward is a $1 start 01 
a Savings account, membership in the av 
“Y,” their picture in the local pape. 
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ments, the quiz was designed to tina 
the new levels at which volume demand 
is shaping up. 


IZ 






eS te It was confined to 65 staple soft-goods’ 
ink thei tems: The association figured that few 
nk the hard goods are yet in sufficient supply 
pay {alm for anything like a normal price-demand 





pattern to show up. 

e Prices Out of Line—Now N.R.D.G.A. 
has some answers to its questions, based 
on a sample of 100 of the stores sur- 
veyed. The net conclusion: Retailers find 
prices Of much merchandise out of line 
with what consumers wish to pay. 
eAccent on Quality—Consumers are 
getting much more finicky about the 
quality they get for the prices they pay. 

Customers are willing to pay more 

compared with prewar prices for some 
soods than for others. ‘They accept 
higher age for men’s suits more 
readily than for bedsheets. 
e Not Definite—Results of the survey 
won't bear over-refined examination. 
N.R.D.G.A.’s store sample was weighted 
only for geographical distribution of 
population. ‘There was no attempt to 
weight for store size, class of customers, 
and so on. 

However, most of the surveyed stores 
are the type with a solid “family” trade. 
e Averages Can Be Distorted—Stores 
were asked to list the retail price lines 
in which they found volume demand. 
In analyzing their answers, averages 
don’t mean much because a few answers 
listing very high or very low prices dis- 
tort them. Thus one store, evidently 
misunderstanding the purpose of the in- 
quiry, put down $16.50 nightgowns. Ob- 
viously it expected to move them at 
that price, but not in quantity. 

Hence an examination of medians— 
the midpoint of demand—and a listing 
of price lines most demanded by stores 
are more helpful. Here are some high- 
lights: 

Women’s housedresses—The price 
line most frequently mentioned is $2.98 
(named by 26 stores). Other prices often 
demanded: $3.98, $3.95; $1.98. One 
store reported current demand for $3 
and $4 numbers but wanted something 
to retail at $2.50 “by the end of 1947.” 
Median price: $3.95. 

Women’s hosiery—$1.50 is the most 
popular price for nylons (significantly, 
it's higher than prices being quoted by 














































Club® many stores today). Demand for silk 

ping Was in a $1-$1.65 price range. 

t of Women’s and misses’ nightgowns— 
C Almost half the stores named $2.98 or 
ve | $2.95 as a price line for which there is 
SUCI 





‘ big demand. At this level, the answers 
specified good-quality tailored rayon or 
cotton broadcloth. Both the median 
and the average are low on this item 
(in spite of the $16.50 answer)—$3.00 
and $4.68. 

Boys’ shoes—The median is $5.00; the 
average $5.03. 

Men’s shirts—Most popular price 
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Dutiful shop lifter 


The type of shop lifting shown here will earn your 
full approval. In fact, the versatile Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Sling usually gets its job because it helps 
prevent losses in shop, factory and field: the time wasted 
with bulky slings... the damage of dropped loads... 
the expense of delayed schedules. 


x The productivity of this lightweight sling starts 
with durable Yellow Strand Wire Rope. Patented braiding 
adds manila-like flexibility which resists kinking, simplifies 
fastening, speeds the handling of odd shapes. By 
equipping your hoist with long-lived Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope you will take a further step toward uniform, profitwise 
operations. Remember the guardian Yellow Strand: 
badge of high-efficiency rope and slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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He spots accidents before 


they happen 


With production demands high 
and heavy equipment replacements 
scarce, this would be a particu- 
larly bad time for any plant to 
have an accident to its power 
equipment. 

Your chances of having that sort 
of production disturbance in your 
own plant can be greatly lessened 
by Hartford Steam Boiler’s.insur- 
ance and the accompanying engi- 
neering inspection services. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s engineers 
—the largest field staff of its kind in 
the country—devote their full time 
to regular inspections of every piece 
of power equipment insured with 
their Company. It is their job to 
help uncover hidden sources of 


trouble before they reach the acci- 
dent or breakdown stage. Most 
policyholders consider this engi- 
neering service to be worth many 
times the insurance premium cost. 

The Company’s engineers, draw- 
ing on 81 years of experience in this 
specialized field, are constantly at 
your service. They are located near 
your plant, too, within easy reach 
in case of an emergency. 


The seasoned ‘know-how’ of 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspection 
staff is one of the many features 
that make this Company first choice, 
by far, among power- 
plant operators. See @ 
your agent or broker ( 
for full details. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Sjeam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 





(named by 26 stores) is $2.50. 
price, the stores found demand fi 
quality white and _ colored 
roughly comparable to the $1.95 
prewar shirt. The median: $2.9 
age, $3.32. 

Men’s undershirts—Median: ( 

Men’s shorts—Median: 70¢. 

Men’s suits—The price line most fr. 
quently named is $50 (15 stores) Ry 
most retailers specified improve« 
ity at this price. Median: $42.50 
age, $43.07. 

Sheets—The big demand is fo 
seller. At this price retailers say | 
customers want top-quality musli: 
even low-count percales such as are n 
available only for $3 and up. Some : 
tailers demanded 180-count percales tp 
sell for as low as $2.50. The median oy 
sheets is $2.15; the average $2.51. 

Blankets—There is much less resist 
ance to higher prices on blankets thay 
on sheets. Blankets were usually ayail 
able throughout the war and_ buyers 
had time to accustom themselves to a 
higher price level. The price most fre. 
quently mentioned is $11 for an al. 
wool, top-quality blanket. This is not 
too far out of line with current price: 


Mail-Order Plans 


Four firms issue spring 
catalogs. All offer wider choice 


pe Seats t 
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than in 1946. Sears holds out ¥ 


scarce goods for retail outlets. 


Spring and summer mail-order cat- 
alogs—indexes of what some of the na 
tion’s keenest merchandising minds 
foresee for the next six months—are now 
in the mails. 

With record 1946 sales behind them, 

Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
Spiegel, and Alden’s all issued books as 
big or bigger than last year’s. But there 
the similarity stops. A real surprise 1s 
the difference in merchandising adopted 
by Sears and Ward to meet 1947's un- 
certain price, supply, and business pros- 
pects. 
e Appliances Lacking—Sears’ mail-order 
position is ultraconservative. The cat: 
alog lists only a sprinkling of still-scarce 
appliances. Notably absent are refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, sewing ma 
chines, and electric ranges. The onl 
major appliances listed are two models 
of Sears’ private-brand vacuum cleaners 
and the Coldspot home freezer intro- 
duced last year. 

Instead, Sears features a larger sport- 
ing goods section and more hardware. 
yard goods, upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics, and carpets. It has added some new 
items of farm equipment (BW —Dcc. 
28’46,p38), such as a portable milker 
pump, an adjustable-speed hay drier, and 
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automatic barn-ventilation system. 
Benefits—Sears sees three advantages 
omitting scarce merchandise from its 























4 atalog: 
: (1) “Such goods can be sold through 
s retail stores, where prices can be 
' hanged overnight to protect the com- 
ar against rising costs. 
Most | The expense of mailing refunds 
es). | 0 ait order customers whose orders 
= ' an't be filled is kept to a minimum. 
av (3) Disappointment to mail-order 
ystomers (who are inclined to feel that 
for a §) isting in the big catalog implies an 
say tl pbligation to deliver) is also minimized. 
sin The policy is also an advantage price- 
= yise. For example, Sears sticks to its 
‘i raditional low-price catalog lines in 
FCa'cs f0 Momen’s clothing. By selling its higher- 
‘dian on Hib riced apparel through retail stores, 
1. Sears can keep its dollar volume up, its 
=e atalog prices down, and still protect its 
ts than suppliers whose costs have risen. 
ly ava @ Opposite Viewpoint—Ward’s _ has 
buyers fithosen an opposite course. By listing 
€S to aM@hard-to-get lines in its catalog, it indi- 
ost t ates its determination to channel a big- 
an a Ber proportion of its merchandise to 
thy nail-order customers. It figures that 
PLCC. Bthe combination of high 1947 farm 
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AUSTIN 1947 4-dr. sedan: most popular | finish; rf 
foreign wate: Ra. al sarees -car comfort. but | conditio# 
smalls eco nd driving ease: CADILL 
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Service 
“ ° BRITISH AUSTIN 10a? ie door sedan: ra- D 
he na dio. equipped: $1,475, HENRY MILLER| Kesar 
d MOTO! 1333 18th st. n.w.. also exclusive NO 
minds dealer for Crosley, British Standard. Piat. | ¢ DEL? 
ang Be Le h. it ser. Ke Sy obigonds | hsdranre 
' , and Renault. Immediate delivery 
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carct J Prospective used-car buyers who 
8° Ii screen classified columns of the Wash- 
be rington Star now get a break—they 
ydels | know how much they'll have to pay. 
ners [| The Star, troubled by reports that 
ntro- JF buyers answering unpriced offers 

ifaced exorbitant demands or walked 
og into blind auctions (sellers claiming 
fab | higher offers), did something. Hence- 
new forth, to protect readers—and the in- 
ae | tegrity of the Star’s classified columns 
Ker 





—used car prices must be specified. Ad 
men say the Star’s rule is unique. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO MANAGEMENT 


In mid-summer 1945, the United States 
Army was unwittingly responsible for 
adding another link in the growing net- 
work of Business Week foreign bureaus. 











Assigning a certain captain to accom- 
pany a group of men on tour of Berlin's 
industrial plants was the part the Army 
played. The men, all McGraw-Hill edi- 
tors, were seeking news of wartime 
developments of interest to American 
industry. The captain, answering their 
questions on Germany's economic 
structure with unfailing accuracy, was 
John Christie, now Business Week's 
Berlin correspondent. 


Christie's knowledge of German eco- 
nomics resulted in part from his work 
at General Eisenhower's headquarters 
in London. In order to form policies 
which would later govern the occupa- 
tion of Germany, top allied personnel 
requested a comprehensive advance 
survey of Germany's industrial poten- 
tial. Christie, a former newspaperman, 
was handed the assignment. “When 
| finally reached Germany," says 
Christie, “| was cble to check on how 
closely theory matched practice, or 
what was left of it. It matched pretty 
well.” 


Christie's economic know-how, could 
also be attributed to the fact that after 
graduating from Kentucky U. in Journal- 
ism and Economics, he did extensive 
European research work for the Massa- 
chusetts newspaper he later edited. To 
widen his experience, Christie resigned 
the newspaper editorship, and enrolled 
in Northeastern's Law School. Twelve 
months later, he donned khaki and set 
sail for Europe, a captain in Army Pub- 
lic Relations. 


Wartime assignments did not confine 
Christie to making surveys at Eisen- 
hower's London headquarters. 


In the weeks that preceded the inva- 
sion, he actively engaged in training 
for D day. When that day came, he 








spent the crucial twenty-four hours that 
tollowed, with a K ration in one hand 
and a radio-telephone in the other, rat- 
tling off eye-witness accounts of hap- 
penings on Omaha beachhead. 


Released from the service in early 
1946, Christie returned to New York. 
His first business call was upon John 
Chapman, foreign-editor of Business 
Week. At that time arrangements were 
made for him to enter McGraw-Hill's 
oo . a) 
School for Foreign Correspondents. 





Working side-by-side with the men 
he'd first met in Berlin, and with editors 
of other McGraw-Hill industrial publi- 
cations, he learned the many facets of 
business-news reporting for all indus- 
try. Three months later he sailed to 
Berlin. 

He had hardly settled in that city when 
he earned the laure! that no reporter 


wants, but which all envy. He was not 
only arrested, he was jailed. 





With dogged belief that news is where 
you find it, he had entered the “Ver- 
boten” Russian zone without a permit. 
His excuse that news—particularly busi- 
ness-news—won't wait, fell on the un- 
appreciative ears of a Russian colonel. 
Christie spent the day in jail, but his 
notes were finally returned. They 
formed the basis of the “Trading with 
the Enemy” story recently published in 
the Business Abroad columns of Busi- 
ness Week. 
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“The Beginning is the Most 


Important Part of the Work” 





You can redecorate your office or 
store, or change the lighting without 
too much difficulty—but when you 
start to overhaul an air conditioning 
system that doesn't come up to ex- 
pectations—you're in for trouble, and 
expense. 


That's why it's important to START 
at the beginning with a consulting engi- 
neer when you plan industrial or com- 
mercial ‘air conditioning. Your Con- 
sulting Engineer KNOWS from ex- 
perience, what's practical and what 
isn't. He knows proper duct areas 
and layout. He also knows that his 
reputation hinges on satisfactory re- 
sults. 

And further, and equally important, 
your experienced Contractor is used 
to working with a Consulting Engineer. 

If you want results, start at the be- 
ginning with these two men and you'll 
be satisfied. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada Blower & Forge Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 





Stationary directional inlet vanes in this 
Buffalo Type “‘B’ Vaneaxial Fan give air 
a straight flow, free of turbulence. Afe 
Fangement 4, for direct connection. 


HEATING 


VENTILATING 
AIR CONDITIONING 





PLATO 

















Buffalo Limit-Load Fans for ventila- 
tion feature double-curved blades, 
stationary inlet guide vanes, heavy 
housing construction and improved 
“scroll” design. 





Cutaway view of Buffalo Type “A” Air 
Washer showing original design of one- 
piece eliminator plates removable without 
tools. Spray system gives air a continual 
bath. 
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income with increasing supplie; 
jor appliances, furniture, anc 
short lines can make such a po 
off in both volume and profits. 

Outstanding in the Ward cat 
several models of private-brand 
ators, washing machines, ironcr 
able and console sewing machine 
skates, office supplies, bicycles, 
underwear and pajamas, house paint 
ingroom and bedroom furnitui 
yard and garden furniture. 

e Completing the Picture—Th. 
smaller mail-order companies, Spic2; 
and Alden’s, both offer more . 
merchandise than last season, thous 
not in Ward’s profusion. Neither |j« 
refrigerators, but both have washir 
machines, sewing machines, more fur, 
ture and home furnishings. 

Spiegel’s, with a bigger hard-lin; 
section and more farm equipment, |i: 
an electric dishwasher, home freez¢ 
units, and the only lawn mowers in any 
mail-order book. Alden’s lists sheet 
(limited to two to a customer), the on) 
one of the four to do so. 
© Records Set in ’46—Sales figures fo; 
eleven months of 1946, released lay 
month, put Sears firmly in first plac 
as the biggest U.S. retailer (BW—Oct 
19’46,p74) and indicated that Ward 
gross sales for the full year will top: 
billion dollars for the first time. Sear 
rolled up $1,561,612,544 in gross sale 
in eleven months, 58.7% above the pre. 
vious year. January sales could bring 
Sears’ total for the year close to $1. 
billion. With eleven-month gross sal 
of $968,577,934, Ward is 48.6% over 
its 1945 total. January sales will easily 
put the company in the billion-dollar 
class. 
Spiegel’s 1946 sales totaled $109 mil- 
lion. Company officials at Alden’s esti- 
mate their 1946 volume at over $65 mil- 
lion. 


P. S. 


Vim Radio & Sporting Goods Stores 
of New York City last week pushed 
radio merchandising farther along the 
road back to business-as-usual. It ad- 
vertised “up to $100 trade-in allow: 
ances” on old radios toward the pur 
chase of 1947 automatic radio phono- 
graph combinations. 

Maxson Food Systems, Inc., found 
that in California sale of its frozen 
cooked meals and frozen French fried 
potatoes jumped suddenly. Reason: ‘I he 
State Supreme Court ruled that taverns 
must maintain “adequate restaurant 
facilities.” 

Skinner Mfg. Co. of Omaha, makers 
of macaroni products, has branched rut 
with “Nil,” a liquid deodorant. It 1: 
claimed to kill all odors, personal and 
household, on clothing, on pets, in sick- 
rooms, basements, garbage cans, 0! 
what-have-you. 
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Cost Savings 
... by We willion 


Save half a second on each of a million 
parts and you save about 140 hours of 
machine time. 

And in these times of high material 
costs and high hourly wage rates, second- 
splitting is a must. For time is the one 


controllable factor. 


Our files have thousands of actual ex- 
amples of 20% to 70% savings in threading 
time by Vers-O-Tools, on long runs of 


identical parts. 


The brass part above was threaded at The In- 
land Mfg. Co., Chicago, with Circular Chasers 
at the rate of 1309 per hour—2.75 seconds 
per part—a convincing example 4, cost reduc- 
tion on a long-run job. Chasers, after threading 
353,000 parts, showed practically no wear. 


In each case, the time savings have an 
important bearing on either final selling 
prices or net profits—often both. 

Tell us what kind of threaded parts you 
make in quantity and we'll give you evi- 


dence of what has been done on similar work. 


This Namco Vers-O-Tool Style 
DBS Head, with ground thread 
Circular Chasers, is made es- 
pecially for Broun & Sharpe 
Automatics. Similar equipment 
is available for threading, or end- 
forming and turning, on all types 
of production machines. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY (cme-cripiey Bar ond CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand, 
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New Issues: A Mixed Picture 


While the market is listless now, underwriters expect flood 
of corporate offerings by late March. Meanwhile, large blocks of 
securities go to insurance companies and banks in negotiated deals. 


What is the status of the new cor- 
porate issues market? What is the out- 
look? 

It’s a mixed picture. Here are some 
of the highlights: 

e The market during the opening 
weeks of the year has been listless, as 
anticipated (BW—Dec.28'46,p83). 

e Would-be borrowers continue to 
withdraw contemplated financing op- 
erations because of “‘market conditions.” 
e Expert pricing and good timing still 
seem necessary to put over even high- 
grade issues. 

e Technically, the new issues market is 
in pretty fair shape. Many remnants of 
late-1946 offerings finally have been 
placed. 

e Some blocks of relatively unseasoned 
bonds and stocks have been offered suc- 
cessfully. 

e There are many proposed new issues 
waiting for the market to improve suf- 
ficiently to justify public offering. 

e A number of large issues are being 
sold privately to insurance companies 
and banks. 

e Scanty Offerings—Only two really 
prominent pieces of financing were 
scheduled for this week. One, a privately 


negotiated deal, involved the public 
sale of $25,000,000 of 25-year 2§% 
debentures by Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. The other: Central Southwest Utili- 
ties Co. sold by competitive bidding 
$14,700,000 of new stock. 

Offerings in the previous fortnight 
were just about as scanty. New stock 
issues aggregated some $10,000,000. 
Bond sales were highlighted by $50,- 
000,000 of Swift & Co. debentures and 
serial notes (handled by the offering 
houses as agents, not as underwriters). 
Other sales included $13,000,000 of 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
bonds, and $20,490,000 of equipment 
trust certificates of four big rail systems. 
e Seasonal Lull—It isn’t unusual to find 
the new issues market inactive in Janu- 
ary. Normally corporations temporarily 
hold up financing operations just before 
and after the year-end. 

Object is to await completion of new 
annual balance sheets and earnings re- 
ports. This permits them subsequently 
to register their new offerings with up- 
to-date fiscal data and avoids costly spe- 
cial audits. 

e Wary of Excesses—The underwriting 
houses are still confident that the first 









half of 1947, on the whole, wi’! be, 
profitable, active period. 
Most underwriters don’t expc-t th 
period to equal the 1946 half-y< ir. }; 
fact, they hope that it won't. The 
know only too well that last year , ; 
issues bonanza brought speculat 
cesses within the trade. These lat, 
badly affected operations and s\\ar 
reduced early-1946 profits. Under rit, 
don’t want a repetition in 1947. 
The new issues market, technic: \|ly, 
in pretty fair shape currently. Reninar 
of issues of late 1946 that turned 
be costly lemons finally have becn 4; 
posed of. Such float is now of subnorm 
proportions. Occasionally in recent 
months there have been successful offe: 
ings of blocks of relatively unseasone/ 
bonds and stocks. 
e Still Not Ready—At no time late) 
however, have there been any coucret 
signs indicating that the market h: 
finally recovered from its earlier conge. 
tion. It still is unable to absorb am 
steady, sizable volume of miscellancoy 
offerings involving issues within the les: 
than-high-grade to the definitely-specul 
tive range. In fact, pricing and timin 
still must be watched closely. ‘This is true 
even when securities ot high-grade inf 
vestment stature are sold publicly. 
Would-be corporate borrowers ar 
well aware of this. Every day sees one or 
more contemplated financing operations 
finally withdrawn from registration with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Discouraged companies blame “market 
conditions.” And life insurance compa 
nies and banks continue to snatch much 
ames business from Wall Street's 
ouses of issue. 
e Many Private Deals—In 1946, the life 
companies, commercial banks, and 








BUNDLED MONEY FOR A QUICK CHECK 


Rush-hour queues are moving faster nowadays at the 
National Bank of Detroit. The secret: prepackaged cash. 
Clerks wrap some 2,400 packages an hour in 18 denom- 
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inations (left). To cash a check, the teller merely picks 
the packages from special dispensers (right), pushes but- 
tons on the coin dispenser. Customers like’ the fast 
service; tellers report less fatigue and worry. Fas-Cash 
System, Detroit, supplies the dispensers and wrappers. 
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YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


The corrugated Yoloy Steel Decking, an exclusive bAelel ich-pgek. f.| Export Office : Fiftt 


development by Wilson Line, Inc. may be seen 
in the under deck view in this photograph of 
the Dance Deck. All three of the Delaware 


Belle’s upper decks are fabricated from Yoloy 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


| ’ 

December 31, 1946 

| | € 

RESOURCES Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks.____......$162,856,774.27 


United States Gov’t Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed... 242,418,109.52 
State, Municipal and Other 














Public Securities sovtuwceceenc 210 242,100.59 
Qther Bonds and Securities.......... 11,701,331.87 $482,218,316.25 
Loans and Discounts.__....................-.. Poa! 167,222,704.31 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock Sie eee 555,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures... 2,367,316.20 
Intérest Earned Not Received 1,302,613.31 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances.................. 585 ot. 3,051,501.26 
fC py a eel MS Son Te $656,717,451.33 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock — _..$ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus ........ 8,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits ===... 3,737,641.46 
Reserves for Contingencies 4,807,861.24 $ 27,045,502.70 
Reserves for Interest. Taxes, etc...................-0....-... 1,633,242.42 
Discount Collected Not Earned Scie Ried oe 423,069.74. 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances he eee 3,051,501.26 
Deposits .. oasseenebbage Bis aU 624,564,135.21 
TOTAL 7 sadeceintccectienece’ GSO P17 ASI.So 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lawrence M. ArRNoLpD Tuos. F. GLEED Russe.y MILLER 
J. H. BALLINGER P. E. Harris W. H. Parsons 
Henry Broperick L. C. Henry Ww. G. Reep 
F. H. Browne Lt, Jr. Cuar_es H. IncramM ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
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Ear. D. Doran Eric A. JOHNSTON J. A. SWALWELL 
Joet E. Ferris Ricuarpb E, Lanc Georce VAN WATERS 
O. D, Fisuer CLARENCE D. MartIN KaTHERYN WILSON 


41 strategically located Banking O fiices 
in the State of Washington 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, giving a careful review 
and digest of business and industrial conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to you regularly upon request. 


Member Federal Reserve Qe Member Federal Deposit 
System Ky I Insurance Corporation 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
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corporations engaged in various line e pu 
the life companies purchased direc | 
some $40,000,000 of additional bond uch 
or notes in $1,000,000 to $5,000,0,) qe" ™ 
blocks. 

e Banks Less Active—Thus far the 1947 JpENV 
competition of the commercial bank The 
has been neither so keen nor so costly, 4 

Nevertheless, Brown-Forman Dist. 
lers Corp., for example, recently sold a 
group of banks $12,500,000 of 24% and MP 
234% notes due in 1952 and 1956, mee 
These might well have been handled by we 
the public new issues market. Union ff” 
Pacific R. R. last month ignored Wall 
Street in financing equipment trust cer- 
tificates. It sold direct to banks $5,000, 
000 of 14% conditional sales contracts, 
due serially, to finance recent diesel en- 
gine and boxcar purchases. And Dina- 
mond Alkali Co, saved an underwriting 
commission by arranging an $8,000,000 
ten-year bank loan. Proceeds will be 
used to complete its $20,000,000 plant 
expansion program, 

e Flood by March—The Street expects a 
flood of new issues to get under way 
by late March. If the flood comes, util- 
ity and industrial offerings will undoubt- 
edly predominate. Before most railroads 
can participate in any large-scale 1947 
refunding operations they must show 
considerable improvement. ‘They must Biycy 
demonstrate an ability to show a better 
postwar earnings trend than has been Biy.7 
unveiled to date. 

In 1944 the utilities furnished the B. 
new issues market with 35 separate f- RY 
nancing operations. These involved the Mpartn 
sale of some $1 billion of bonds. ‘Ihe Mer ¢ 
next year saw about $1,200,000,000 oi tant 
such sales. And 1946 produced around 0: 
40 issues aggregating $850,000,000 of FR 
new fixed-interest obligations. 4 
e Big Potential—Despite this $3 billion Jsior 
of financing, however, the utilities ate MBous 
still in a position to furnish Wall Street Hj, 
with plenty of additional activity. I B ¢. 
nancing now being considered by eight Be 
companies, for example, alone could BP‘ 





other institutions absorbed close 
billion of new securities through 
vately arranged direct-purchase 
(BW—Dec.14'46,p80). Wheth: 4 
competition will prove as costly {., \\j 
Street in 1947 remains to be see:, Th. 
trend to private sales, however, jigs. 
shown any signs of slackening in rece! 
weeks. 
Insurance companies last month pyy. 
chased well over $100,000,000 o: fixes 
interest securities direct from \ arioy 
corporations. Some sizable ind:yidy,) 
operations were disclosed. Involved wer 
$40,000,000 Aluminum Co. of Amer. 
ica 20-year 2.55% notes, $30,0(\0, 
25-year Monsanto Chemical Co. 2.65 
bonds, and $15,000,000 Burlingtoy 
Mills Corp, serial notes. : 
Many similar smaller transaction; 
were consummated. From eleven other 
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produce about $500,000,000 of new jRow 
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nds. Any extended period of firmness 
the market could also touch off addi- 
nal retunding. This with “new 
mey” deals might involve the issu- 
ce of another $600,000,000 or so of 
w bonds. 

A rising stock market during 1947 
buld help out in equity financing. If 
rent readjustment plans are followed, 
ere will have to be many subsequent 
bblic offerings of utility shares. These 
] involve operating company stocks 
at are now held by holding companies 
at are facing dissolution. 

Many Just Waiting—The possible ex- 
it of general industrial financing in 
b47 isn't so easy to predict. 

However, a great many new industrial 
ues have long been in SEC registry. 
hey are just waiting for the market to 
prove sufficiently to warrant sale to 
e public. Any extended string of suc- 
sses in such offerings would touch oft 
uch additional industrial financing 
yw in the talking stage. 


ENVER SALE UPHELD 


The Colorado Supreme Court has re- 
sed itself and has upheld sale of Den- 
rs old Courthouse Square to Webb & 
napp, New York City realty organiza- 
on, for $818,000 (BW —Sep.1’45,p36) 
ithout necessarily submitting the pro- 
sal to popular vote. The court held 


































ISION OF WALL STREET 


Wall Street has turned to promo- 
ion’s ~newest medium—television. 
‘inthrop H. Smith (left), managing 
bartner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
er & Beane, signs up with Frank 
tanton, president of Columbia 
broadcasting, for what the big securi- 
ies firm describes as the first tele- 
ision show staged by a financial 
louse. Called “Money at Work,” the 
Im is a March of Time production. 
t fits in with the New York Stock 
xchange’s program to tell people 





bow the securities business works. 
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This girl’s line 
should give you big ideas! 


Here's the “inside” story on a new plastic clothes-line . . . a story that 
may give ideas to manufacturers of many products. 

It was all a mistake to begin with, for an inquiry about ordinary 36” 
cordage came to us from a manufacturer. He said he couldn't use paper. 

Many manufacturers say that... before they know the facts about 
modern kraftcords. This company soon saw the advantages, and today is 
selling thousands of miles of plastic clothes-lines with Twitchell kraftcord 
centers. Paper cords are ideal centers for these lines. They come from 
American sources of supply. They don’t absorb plastic, as some cords do, 
and consequently less of the expensive plastic coating is used. 

Due to the smooth surface, plastic clothes-lines can be wiped clean 
quickly. They don’t stretch or sag. They can be left outside and don't rot. 
They're stronger, and actual tests show they last five times as long as 
ordinary lines. . . . Let one of our men give you all the facts about modern 
paper cords for industry. E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third & Somerset 
Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


TWITCHELL 


Paper Products for Inala 
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To protect your product in handling from factory to 


user, perfect mH is essential. The product must be 
\ 


i) 


held snugly, and box parts Loin ducurately: 


Gaylord Boxes give added protection through closer 


tolerances in design and manufacture. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes ¢ Folding Coztons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks « Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans » Jersey 

City + Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland 

Minneapolis « Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth 

Tampa «+ Cincinnati * Dallas « Des Moines + Oklahoma City 

Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio «+ Memphis « Kansas 

City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga + Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 


THE PACEAGING 


INDUS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


125 


TRY 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Still in one competition, Ellis C 
Ainall, Georgia’s former governor, 
entered the lists of another—in 
ance. He has assumed the preside: 
of the Dixie Insurance Co., organi 
in his home town of Newman w: 
$200,000 in capital, $100,000 in si 
plus. His main objective: to stem 
flow of the $125 million which an 
ally streams out of Georgia to “0 
side” insurance firms. His offer 
will be life insurance policies. 


that the site of the square is not a pub 
park. 

Promptly Webb & Knapp, throy 
William Zeckendorf, 
president, promised Denver a build 
costing up to $6,000,000. The structs 
will include radio-television and parki 
facilities, possibly a luxury hotel and 
department store. Webb & Knapp ¢ 
pects that it will take a year to deve 
plans for this site and for two 0 
Denver sites it has acquired. 


CUTTING DOWN ON COAL 


Pennsylvania R. R., major coal carn¢ 
last week took another long step to: 
duce its own use of that fuel for mot 
power. The road purchased 25 dies 
electric locomotives costing $15,!) 
000. 

Including those now owned a 
order, the Pennsylvania will = e 4 
through-service diesels. They will 
used to replace steam locomotives 
freight and passenger runs between Hi 
risburg, Pa., and Chicago and St. 
The Pennsy is electrified east of | 
burg. 
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fE 
llis Gibj 
ernor, | 
€rT—ins 
resider 
organizf™ When you think of Tennessee you 
nan wigithink of many things, but seldom do you 
“es think of shoe manu- 
! facture. But from a 
Stem t small beginning in 
ich anvffihat state has come one of the most strik- 
to “oiling sagas in the whole story of American 
offerigpusiness enterprise . . . the story of a 
5 ompany which today is integrated from 
; ide tanning to shoe —_ with retail 
stores, subsidiaries in Mexico and Peru, 
t a pub nnd no less than seven i a shoe 
brands on the market — General Shoe 
_ througfCorporation. 
bull ivilians, Women, Children... 
- struct , After incorporation in 
d parkit 1925, the company ex- 
tel and panded from the manufac- 
“napp ¢ ture of men’s shoes into 
0 devel other lines, including wom- 
wo oti™en’s and children’s footwear, purses and 
andbags. And soon the advantages of 
ontrolling production of part of the 
‘OAL femterial needed in manufacture became 
bpparent. 
al carn’ Naturally, increased capital was re- 
ep to @@muired as the booming business grew, 
yr motifi™nd in 1939 an issue of common stock 
5 diesfifiwas underwritten and offered by a syn- 
515,00 icate headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
ontinued growth required additional 
and money and the development of a com- 
have ##petent financial program and so, subse- 
will quently in 1941 and 1944 debentures 
tives @mwere sold. In 1946 these were advan- 
ecn H@Mageously refunded by the sale of pre- 
t. Loufferred stock and at the same time new 
f Hamg@apital to keep pace with the expansion 





bf General Shoe was again provided by 
¢ sale of additional common stock. 
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HIDES, 


a Dennciice Gi 


One of a series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities. 


HONSHU, 


... And G. 1's 

Thus competent man- 
agement, including a care- 
fully planned financial 
program, enabled the com- 
pany, among other things, 
to undertake needed production for our 
armed forces during the war; during 
1945, 24% of the company’s production 
consisted of military orders, and many 
a General Shoe heel has trodden the soil 
of Honshu. The expansion included the 
acquisition of foreign affiliates, produc- 
tion of finishes and dressing for its fac- 
tories, a tannery to produce part of the 
“uppers,” manufacture of heels for its 
own shoes and cartons to wrap them in 
. . . even polish to shine them and 85 
outlets in 50 cities, including the Flagg 
Bros. and Holiday’s stores, through 
which to sell some of them. Principal 
advertised trade names are Jarman, For- 
tune, Skyrider, Friendly, Acrobat, Flagg 
and Hardy. 





Again the Sinews 
= Quite a story of 


Pel teal 










22S growth in two decades. 
<g \ From 120 to 10,800 em- 


\ 


\ loyees — new jobs cre- 
ated, with the annual payroll increased 
from $250,000 to many millions. 
Returns to investors have been over 
$6,000,000 in this same period. 
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15,700,000 pairs of shoes annually now 
contribute to a higher standard of living 
in America—all helping to build a bet- 
ter America. How was this done? The 
answer is quickly given—through bring- 
ing together good management and 
capital to provide the tools and labor 
required for greater productivity. This 
is the function of an investment securi- 
ties firm like Smith, Barney & Co. Re- 
peatedly our advice and facilities for 
underwriting and distributing securities 
have proven valuable to General Shoe 
Company and it is our role to provide 
judgment and professional knowledge 
in determining the best financial pro- 
gram in any given situation. 


Advantages to You 
The advantages derived 
from the relationship be- 
=| tween General Shoe and 
Smith, Barney have been 
duplicated elsewhere, not 
once but often in the long 
history of this firm and its antecedent 
firms; in the future we hope to render 
equally valuable service to others. To 
tell you more of the story of our firm, 
we have prepared a booklet entitled 
“What Smith, Barney & Co. Offers 
You.” A copy may be obtained on re- 
quest to Department U, Smith, Barney & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 








Your printer 
will tell you: 


“The proof of the paper is in the printing ” 


BOND 


OMG 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


One of the complete line of Watermarked Pree 
Tested Business Paper manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER 


Take the word of experienced printers: 
you need good paper to do a good print- 
ing job. That’s why so many printers 
prefer pre-tested Nekoosa Bond. Runs 
through today’s high speed presses 
smoothly—gives you attractive letter- 
heads and business forms that are a 
pleasure to see, a pleasure to use. 


CO., PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 

















This is under no 


circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 


or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


January 21, 1947 


140,900 Shares 


Old Town Ribbon and 
Carbon Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Price $18 


per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under 


wrisers itsted 
States in whi 
Securities and in 


h such underwriters 


in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only in 


are qualified to act as dealers in 


which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 























Southern Loans 


Self-sufficiency trend j 
furthered as banks in ‘egig 
finance area’s industrial grow 
and aid farm development. 


The financial South is paying 
way for the industrial South. 

Banks throughout the Southeast g 

cently have been forming syndicates 
handle loans to promote the growth 
southern business and industry. This 
a major step in a regional trend towa 
economic independence. A similar tre 
has been under way for some time in th 
Southwest (BW —Oct.26'46,p21). 
e Airline Gets $5,000,000—In \tlany 
two large loans have been mace, f 
example, by syndicates headed by ¢ 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 4 
that city. 

C. & S. gathered 14 southern bank 
the Continental Illinois National Ban 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, Central Tm 
Co. of Cincinnati, and Chemical Bar 
& Trust of New York City, into a sy 
dicate to extend a $5,000,000 sever 
year credit to Delta Air Lines. ' 
money will be used for purchase of te 
36-passenger Martin 202 airliners an 
for the line’s expansion program of ne 
buildings and shop facilities. 

Delta can call for any portion of ti 

loan during the first two years, payin 
one-quarter of 1% on the unused bi 
ance as a commitment fee. After th 
first two years it is 24%. The bank 
participation ranged from $50,(00 1 
$1,000,000. 
e Power Company Loan—C. & S. als 
organized 59 Georgia banks, the Af 
lantic National of Jacksonville, th 
C. & S. of South Carolina, and th 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. of Ne 
York, into a syndicate to extend 
$2,600,000 credit to Georgia Powg 
Co. to purchase 197 trackless troll 
coaches, The loan runs for ten yea 
at 24%. 

Significant in the Georgia Powd 
loan is the fact that all the Georgi 
banks are in towns and cities serve 
by the utility. Commitments of th 
individual banks ranged from 55,00 
to $1,000,000. 

With southern banks bulging will 

deposits, many old and new industne 
are expected to find the latch-string 0 
when they seek capital for plant expa 
sion. 
e Farm Contractors Aided—In sccki 
new channels for loans, southern bank 
are aiding the small businessman at 
rural development, too. For examp!: 
Atlanta’s Trust Co. of Georgia has 
new department to make loans to fa 
contractors. This enables a man, or fre 
quently a partnership of two ex-scrvic 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


e PAVE oye lol irom nc\sXe Male late me) el-Yaeli-te| 
= Mimeograph brand duplicators 


n bank 


] Ban 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 

MODEL 90. Ideal for the smaller 

school, the growing business... for churches,\chain stores, 
branch offices everywhere. Simple and easy to use. Free 
instruction. Handsome efficiency, popular price. 


>The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


1S MADE BY 
A.B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 
MODEL 91. General purpose, mediu 
price. Closed cylinder. Turns out those clear, easy-to-read, 
low-cost, black-and-white copies by tens or hundreds, as 
you want them. Easy to use color, too. 


‘ 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Place my order for_____ Model __Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me 


Have a salesman call. 


Send me more information on Model___. 











HERE’S A BOOKLET THAT 
TELLS YOU HOW TO GET 
$50,000 OR MORE! 


If you-need $50,000 or more for expan- 
sion or to take advantage of business 
opportunities—send for this booklet 
which tells you how your inventory of 
raw materials or finished products can 
be used to get the money you need. 

Like thousands of others, you can use 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
to regain use of working capital tied up 
in inventory. 


What is Field Warehousing? 


Lawrence Warehouse Company estab- 
lishes an inventory control system on 
your premises which permits issuance of 
Field Warehouse Receipts on your inven- 
tory. Lawrence Receipts are acceptable 
by banks and lending agencies every- 
where as a basis for a secured line of 
banking credit. This arrangement in no 
way hampers your normal operations. 
Ic is economical and free of red-tape 
inconvenience. 


Send for your copy of this 
booklet which tells how 
Field Warehousing on your 
premises can help you. 





[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-7 72 Wall St., Dept. 8-7 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle St., Dept. 8-7 





Seattle + Philadelphia 
Charlotte + Atlanta 
« Orlando + Cincinnati 


Los Angeles + Boston 
Cleveland «+ Richmond 
Chattanooga «+ Jacksonville 
Pittsburgh - St.Louis - Fresno - Washington, D.C. 
Buffalo Kansas City, Mo. Houston + Dallas 
Denver + Portland, Ore. + Stockton +» New Orleans 
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In a deal evidencing the South’s determination to back its industries, Atlant: 
Citizens & Southern National Bank recently sponsored a syndicate lendi 
$5,000,000 to Delta Air Lines. Principals in the transaction are (left to right 
L. L. Gellerstedt, executive vice-president, and Mills B. Lane, Jr., chairms 
of the bank, and C. E. Woolman, Delta president. Woolman holds a mod 
of the type of Martin craft Delta plans to buy with part of its new cash. 
















men, to buy heavy machinery and do 
work for farmers on a contract basis. 

In the department’s first year, 55 
farm contracting businesses were estab- 
lished. Some of the loans were handled 
by the bank’s afhliates in Augusta, Co- 
lumbus, Macon, Rome, and Savannah. 

The applicant buys his own equip- 
ment, any brand he likes or can get. The 
bank takes a mortgage on the equipment, 
at simple interest ranging from 4% to 
6%. Loans on heavy or “industrial type” 
equipment (tractors, bulldozers, scrap- 
ers, etc.) average about $9,000; on small 
or “farm type” equipment they range 
anywhere from $800 to $6,000, with an 
average of about $4,500. 
e Variety of Work—The farm contrac- 
tor sets out to do any job a farmer wants 
done. Work includes preparing drain- 
age ditches, clearing land, building fire- 
breaks, terraces, pond dams and fences, 
filling gullies, logging and sawing tim- 
ber, cultivation of crops. 

Out of the 55 farm contracting busi- 
nesses started last year not a single fail- 
ure has been reported. 


INDIANA BANK RIVALRY 


In Indiana, branch banks are multi- 
plying so rapidly that the state may take 
steps to curb the competition. The 
state department of financial institu- 
tions is considering proximity limits 
which would prohibit establishment of 
one branch bank within a certain dis- 
tance of another. 






Rules for opening national ba 
branches fall within the province of ti 
U. S. Comptroller of the Currency. : 
other banks are under state regulatio 
At present, the 370 Indiana state bas 
operate 64 offshoots, and the 126 
tional banks operate 13. 

In Indianapolis five banks have 0 
ened or laid plans for new branch 
Evansville is experiencing a similar wa 
In South Bend, tempers flared when o 
bank opened a branch practically ne 
door to a second bank’s branch, 


RAIL-BUS DIVORCE 


New York Central’s minority inter 
in Central Greyhound Lines, Inc., \ 
go to Greyhound Corp. soon, proviti 
directors of both the railroad and t 
bus corporation give their blessing. : 
though Greyhound Corp. exercises ma 
agement control over Central Gr 
hound, it has shared ownership of t! 
line with N.Y.C. since 1935. 

Central Greyhound’s operating mi 
age, which has trebled since 1933, 
mainly in the area served by New Yo 
Central. Cooperative highway and 
operating agreements are expected 
continue according to Orville S, Cae 
president of Greyhound Corp. q 

Also in the works is the consolié 
tion of Cincinnati & Lake Erie Tr 
portation Co., recently acquired . 
Greyhound Corp., and Great Lai 
Greyhound Lines. The deal awaits IC 
approval. 
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i You Can Forget About 
tmospheric Hazards 


This 5 horsepower Century 
motor operates a conveyor 
in a grain elevator in an 
atmosphere charged with 
explosive dust. 
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Atlant; : ? Because this Century 200 

lends a =) horsepower motor operates 
Sipe ie pe : a a blower in the boiler house 
O right : 4 bec ie x of a large generating plant 
it is protected from falling 


hairmal 
objectsand drippingliquids. 


a mod 
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ie | CENTURY Protected Motor 
nn ---Properly Applied 


lar way this installation the 





hen Of jorsepower Century ITH the correct Century motor driving your machine 
lly ‘ne ed is gps Aya you can have complete confidence thai it will provide 
ed J Eicates in on | a long life of satisfactory performance. 
np osc gy apt » \ From the wide range of standard types and sizes there is 
t would attack the a ' a Century motor that will meet the electrical characteristics 
interme! parts of the motor. 7 > and atmospheric conditions of nearly every application. 
ad ' The three examples shown here each require a different 
aterp kind of motor frame because of the differences in surround- 
ing. : ing conditions. In addition to the fact that all three are 
tes 108 Mes  £ powered by Century motors — they have other things in 
1 Gre = common. They are quiet starting, and they run smoothly 
of th ; and quietly due to their unusual freedom from vibration. 
They have the correct electrical characteristics to give 
ag, mil a top performance. 
“? | - Century builds a complete line of electric motors and 
* d a ~ | = generators, fractional and integral horsepower, in the pop- 
cted Jae ee ular sizes to meet the requirements of appliances, industrial 
Cae production and commercial needs. 
Specify Century for all your electric power applications. 


nsolid Ss 


» 'Trar ee <a 

ired | 

| Lal CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY ~~ 1806 Pine Street - St. Louis 3, Missouri 
its IC Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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MY 
/ Pleveyett your 


letterhead ! 


A striking looking letterhead 

requires fine paper no less 
than a good design. Art work, modern 
type and color—use a// to make your 
correspondence work harder . . . but add 
the crackle of quality that Fox River paper 
sings out every time your customer han- 
dles a letter from you! This is Fox River's 
64th year of making cotton fibre papers 
(the more cotton fibre the finer the 
paper) . Every sheet plainly watermarked, 
as explained below, so you can easily 
choose the correct grade to fit every 
business paper need. Ask your printer. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 421-B 
S. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality gue. 


Look phreagh 
the paper... 
see all three! 








1 COTTON FIBRE \ 


2 25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3. MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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Oxygen Steps Into Star Role 


Increased use in manufacture of steel and synthetic pet 
leum products is predicted as new methods cut oxygen producti 
costs. Huge output may revise marketing pattern. 


Oxygen, Cinderella of industry, is 
about to try on its glass slippers. 

For years oxygen + been performing 

such mundane chores as welding and 
cutting metals. Now it is being groomed 
to step into new and dazzling roles. It 
will be used in the manufacture of steel 
and of synthetic petroleum products. 
There is even the possibility that it may 
alter gas manufacturing techniques. 
e Cutting the Costs—These new appli- 
cations for nature’s most common ele- 
ment are made possible by development 
of methods for producing large quanti- 
ties of it cheaply. Now nearing the con- 
struction stage are several huge plants, 
designed to produce more oxygen than 
was made for all U. S. industry in any 
except the peak war year, 1944. 
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For the purposes planned, this oxy: 
will not be of the same extremc|\ he 
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the past. Heretofore, commercial oy baad 
gen has meant a product of 99.5” his 
ity. The “tonnage oxygen” for ste. | 

t 0% 4 

oil, and gas probably will range 90 4 oun 








95% purity. This factor also will h¢ 
to make tonnage oxygen less cost! 
Status of the more important 6 Oxyge 
applications follows: 
e Synthetic Petroleum Products—. ‘| 
000,000 plant to manufacture gasoli; 
oils, and alcohols from natural gas (8) 
—Jul.21’45,p74) is scheduled to be con 
pleted at Brownsville, Tex., carly ; 
1948. Utilizing the process engineer 
by Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., it will | 
erected by Arthur G. McKee & C 
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Newest precision compass is the 

Cathotrol, unveiled this week by Dr. 
Waldo Kliever of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The occa- 
sion was the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 
e Operation—A_ cathode-ray _ tube 
which pours a stream of electrons at 
a metal target is the heart of the de- 
vice. The flashlight-size tube is sus- 
pended vertically on free-moving gim- 
bal joints (a type of universal joint 
used for gyros). A beam of electrons 
travels straight downward through 
the tube. The earth’s magnetic field 
causes this beam to be deflected very 
slightly westward, on the basic prin- 
ciple that a force is created when a 
current travels through a magnetic 
field. The deflected beam impinges 
on a four-segment metal target in- 
stead of a fluorescent screen. 

The deflection of the beam causes 
different amounts of current to col- 
lect in each segment of the metal 
target. The currents are integrated by 
an electronic amplifier and computer. 
This in turn positions a tiny, high- 
speed gyroscope and associated indi- 
cators. Result: a compass reading 
(corrected in the instrument to read 





Compass Bearings by Electronics Ey 
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north instead of west). 
thotrol is moved through various lati- 


tudes, the degree of bending of the J!" 
beam varies. Translated electronic- [§?!9). 
ally, this gives a direct reading of §* Ex 
compass bearing. instal 
e Applications—It is expected that Aun 
the Cathotrol will be used in ship- °*YS' 
board and in aircraft for precision hem 
compass readings. It may also be cm- (BW 
ployed in oil and ore prospecting, my 


since the device measures intensity as 
well as direction of magnetic pull. 
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Compass tube and mounting ’*)S' 
weigh 14 Ib, The amplifier weighs done 
44 |b. eins 

equiy 
said 
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Weoton gas field. It will be built in south- 







eve ind. Backers include the Texas 
, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and six 
ther concerns. One of the prime in- 
-edients in synthesizing natural gas is 
xygen. So the Carthage Hydrocol plans 
‘elude an oxygen plant with a rated ca- 
pacity of 48,000,000 cu. ft. per day of 
5% pure oxygen. (In 1944, total U.S. 
oduction was a little over 51,000,000 
il. ft. daily.) 

The oxygen will be used to oxidize 
me 68,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas 
ily. End products will be 5,800 bbl. 
: $0 octane gasoline, 1,200 bbl. of die- 
| oil, and 150,000 Ib. of crude alco- 
ols daily. Including capital costs, with 
he gas at 5¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., the gaso- 
ine is expected to cost 53¢ per ” gal. 
his compares favorably with the pres- 
nt Gulf Coast wholesale price of 
round 73¢ per gal. 

Plant for Kansas—Hydrocarbon Re- 
carch also is designing a plant for 
htandard Oil & Gas Co. (subsidiary of 
‘tandard Oil of Indiana). This will uti- 
ize about 100,000,000 cu. ft. daily of 
bis of low heating value from the Hu- 






stem Kansas by M. W. Kellogg Co. 
t is expected to produce some 6,000 
pbl. of gasoline and 1,000 bbl. of distil- 
ate a daily. 

Besides these two, Standard Oil Co. 
f New Jersey is known to have a pilot 
lant in operation. Gulf Oil and others 
so are mentioned as active in the field. 
Eventual hope is to synthesize liquid 
ucls from coal and lignite. This is a 
project on which the U. S. Bureau of 
lines and others have been working for 
ears (BW—Dec.1’45,p73). Problem 
iere is to get costs down. At the present 
stage, gasoline from solid fuels would 
cost considerably more than gasoline 
from petroleum. 
¢ Steel Making—Production of iron and 
steel is largely the process of using oxy- 
gen to reduce the metal and bum out 
impurities. In present processes, oxygen 
is obtained from the air. But this en- 
tails moving tremendous quantities of 
ait, Since only about 21% is oxygen. 

By enriching the air with oxygen, 
steel producers hope to speed up the 
iion and steel] making cycle by perhaps 
25%. They expect to get more produc- 
i. from furnaces (BW —Sep.7’46, 
pl6). 
¢ Experiments Planned—Numerous test 
installations are scheduled or planned. 
A unit capable of producing 150 tons of 
oxygen is under construction at Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s Johnstown (Pa.) works 
(BW. —Dec.14’46,p34). Jones & Laugh- 
lin is reportedly planning to spend $40,- 
00,000 in the next four or five years 
for new openhearth furnaces, plus an 
oxygen plant to supply them. In Ohio 
lone, twelve openhearth furnaces are 
being tested on oxygen. One oxygen 
equipment maker, Air Products, Inc., is 

















SAN DIEGO OFFERS... 
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A Big Market (550,000) 
Near 4,000,000 Others 


Statement by Mr. E. H. Hubbell 
President Mrs. Hubbell’s Western Bakeries: 
“When Mrs. Hubbell’s Bakeries, 
wholesale cookie and cracker bakers 
in the East for 11 years, decided to open a Western 
plant, San Diego won hands down. First was the 
market ... 550,000 in the county ... 4,500,000 
within 200 miles. Second, we found a surplus war 
plant that filled our exact needs. And third, Mrs. 
Hubbell and I will enjoy the perfect year ‘round 
climate the rest of our lives.” 



































2,000,000 square feet of Gov’ t 
Surplus Plants for sale or lease. 




















Adequate shipping facilities ew 
water, rail, highway and air. 


Labor pool of efficient and 
productive workers. 


_Nation’s 21st richest agcicul, 
tural county. ~ 





third largest market. 



































SAN:DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 






















TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
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As the TWA chart shows, appear- 
ance and performance in use are the 
most important qualities in fine 
bond paper. Representatives of sev- 
eral departments in the great TWA 
organization — sales promotion, ac- 
counting, purchasing, stenographic 
— all actual users of balanced Cer- 
tificate Bond —voted these findings. 
A judgment of this kind from TWA 
on what the buyer should look for 
when he selects bond paper for his 
company’s letterhead cannot be 
lightly passed over. Remember what 
TWA stands for in the development 
of the airline industry: 

First, TWA for Transcontinental 
and Western Air, and for Trans 
World Airline. See how easily these 
familiar initials fit into changes and 
expansions in the development of 


Direct 


we one-carrier 


service 


+. Dt 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
IRELAND 
z FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 
GREECE 
ecyer 
PALESTINE 
TRANS-JORDAN 
iRAQ 
SAUDI ARABIA 
OMAN 
INDIA 
PORTUGAL 
SPAIN 
ALGERIA 
TUNISIA 
LIBYA 
CEYLON 
CALCUTTA 
MANDALAY 
HANOI 
CANTON 
SHANGHAI 


Report from TWA 
On the Character of 
Bond Paper It Uses 


airplane transportation. TWA, as 
all the world knows, keeps abreast 
and beyond every new development 
for the greater comfort, convenience 
and safety of the traveling public. 
The “Airman’s Airline”, under the 
leadership of its dynamic, youthful- 
minded president, Jack Frye, pio- 
neered in swift, coast-to-coast flying. 
Now TWA’s huge planes span the 
ocean, carrying passengers and cargo 
to four continents. 

Whether your ticket reads from Los 
Angeles to New York, or to fabu- 
lous cities beyond — Paris, Geneva, 
Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Athens, 
Cairo or Dhahran — you can go all 
the way TWA, Transcontinental or 
Trans World. TWA’s more than 
13,000 employees will never out 
grow their eagerness to serve you. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 








The Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 
and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 
and offset, and for typewriters and office printing machines. 
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Analysis on-the-Spot 
Ford Motor Co.’s River | 


plant is using a mobile lab: 
unit for on-the-spot steel an. |y.; 

The lab car’s main job. x f; 
rough but rapid quanti iti: 
analysis of incoming carloa. s 9 
steel scrap and similar oper: sion 
to save transportation costs ani ¥P 
time. Another function is jop. 5, 
destructive identification and sort. 
ing of finished parts that look 
alike but differ in chemical .ngl- 
ysis. 

The truck carries a spectro 
scope, chemical spot-testing and 
color-carbon test equipment, and 
a portable grinder for spark test: 
ing. Power comes from a gasoline 
driven generator. 































in more than 20 plants here and abroad 
For the longer range, oxygen cxper 
are talking in terms of a revolution; 
steel making. They foresee the pox 
bility of making steel directly in th 
blast furnace. This would eliminate th 
necessity for openhearth furnaces an 
bessemer converters. But a lot of pro 
lems must be solved first—for exainpl 
developing furnace linings capable 
withstanding the high heats requix 
Use of oxygen in the openhearth \ 
require faster methods for handii 
furnace charges. 
e Gas Manufacture—By substituting « 
ygen for air, the present method ! 
making water gas (the type of gas ge 
erally manufactured for commercial a! 0! 
domestic use) could be speeded. Man 
gas men feel, however, that the add 
investment for oxygen cannot be jus 
fied, particularly since cheap natural 
is coming into ever wider use. But t! 
industry is sponsoring research at the In and 
stitute of Gas Technology. The anth:geaio 
cite industry also is working on a pr : 
gram of anthracite gasification rescarcigiF4P4 
Attracting greater attention are cu#EQU 
rent efforts to gasify unmined coal (p.sqing 
17). The plan calls for enriching thgure 
combustion air with oxygen; sponsors cfjeye 
the gasification project hope this will ingithin 
crease the heating value of the produccfsse 
gas derived (BW —Nov16’46,p17). [ffAde 
successful, the technique of burningffa s 
coal right in the ground could be april 
plied to thin coal seams. Or it could py | 
used in other beds where convention: 
mining methods are impractical. 
e Wartime Research—Present inter 
in tonnage oxygen stems chiefly from 
the wartime development of improve 
techniques for producing oxygen. | 
Germany, extensive work was done © 
using oxygen in the steel, chemical. a0 
gas industries—without marked succe: 
In this country, the need for portab: 
oxygen plants which could be uscd 
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This plant consists of approximately 223 acres of 
and, with more than 30 buildings containing ma- 
hinery and equipment designed to manufacture 
R-M (Neoprene). It consists of 5 units with total 
apacity of 60,000 long tons of GR-M per annum. 


QUIPMENT: Production equipment includes cool- 
ng towers, condensers, pumps, compressors, pres- 
ure vessels, wood tanks, steel tanks, crushers, con- 
eyers, steam turbines, dryers, refrigeration ma- 
hines and other equipment, including instruments. 
ssential laboratory equipment is also included. 
dequate storage for all raw material is provided 
a steel tankage. 

TILITIES: Electricity and gas furnished 
by local utility companies. Water is 


onvertible to manufacture 


GOVERNMENT 





NEOPRENE PLANT 


LOUISVILLE e 


KENTUCKY 
















FOR SALE NOW.. in whole or in part 


supplied by 18 wells located on plant site and by 
a river pumping station. Process and heating steam 
is provided by 3 combustion engineering, four- 
drum, bent tube boilers, each having normal rating 
of 180,000 Ibs. of steam per hour, using pulverized 
coal for. fuel. A water softening plant for boiler 
water is housed in power plant building. A stand-by 
agreement for furnishing steam in emergency is in 
effzct with Louisville Gas and Electric Co. A com- 
plete drainage system for poms | sewage and 
storm and process water is provided. 
TRANSPORTATION: Plant is served by a spur 
track of the Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Rail- 
road which connects to other railroad lines at 
Louisville. Water transportation is available through 
dock facilities at Louisville. Plant is connected by 
paved roads to arterial highways. 


CREDIT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED. Information 
contained herein is not intended asa basis for nego- 
tiations. The War Assets Administration reserves 
the right to reject any or all proposals. 

Write or call for illustrated brochure. 


For information address all inquiries to: 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


“| War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


u c OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


412 West Market Street 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 




















Read these facts, 
then send for this 
book on “Credit 
Loss Control” 


If you sell or ship on credit, these 
facts are vital to you. During World 
War II business failures and credit 
losses dropped to a record low . . . just 
as they did during World War I. 
Almost any customer was “A good 
credit risk.’’ Credits ceased to be a 
problem . .. and many business execu- 
tives were lulled into a false sense of 
security. 

But now look back to the postwar 
period following World War I. In just 
three years paid by 
American Credit Insurance jumped to 
more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 
And no one knows if history will repeat 
after World War II. 

Competition is getting tougher. 
Small companies grown stronger on 
war earnings are challenging former 
leaders. New products threaten long- 
established lines. Many companies un- 
doubtedly over-extended themselves 
during the war years. Strikes and other 
production delays are eating up work- 
ing capital. Many firms will have 
trouble . .. and some of these firms may 
be your customers. It’s time you paid 


credit losses 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can°t 















more attention to your credits. 

You know that a large percentage of 
your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Sound busi- 
ness judgment will tell you that your 
receivables are important assets at all 
times .. . subject to risk at all times 
... Should be protected at all times. So 
isn’t it sensible to take steps now to 
protect your credits in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead? 

Our book, ‘‘Credit Loss Control,” 
shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
. . . which guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable for goods shipped 
...pays you when your customers can’t. 

This timely book presents actual 
cases to show some of the many things 
that can happen . . . to destroy a cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay . . . during the 
30-60-90 days after goods are shipped. 
It charts the rise of business failures 
after World War I . . . and shows how 
you can safeguard your accounts 
receivable and your profits despite in- 
flation, deflation or readjustment. 

If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
It’s time you paid more attention 
to your credits. Without obligation, 
write today for a copy of ‘Credit Loss 
Control’ to American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 42, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md, 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New YORK 
e 2 
18 9 3 4 

RUER SZ 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 




















FOR A CLEAN KILLING 


Moths—a major enemy of the h 

wife—may soon face attacks fro 
new angle. They'll get a dose of |)) 
at the end of the dry-cleaning pro: 
The Whitemarsh Research Laly 
tories of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 

has developed the Erustomoth p: 
ess, tested it for three years. Cleaii 
fluid, pumped through a porous ¢| 
bag (right) containing DDT and 
sorbent powder, carries the DDT 
clothing in the extractor (left 




























remote military bases stimulated 
search, 

Out of all this have come modi‘ A 
tions and improvements in long-cqpilat 
lished oxygen-making processes. C 
mercial oxygen is obtained 
compressing and refrigerating air 
it liquefies, then taking advantage of 
different boiling points of oxygen 
nitrogen to separate the two. Forn« 
extremely high pressures were requi' 

Newly developed heat  exchan; 
now cool air to the liquefication p 
at much lower pressures. Another 
provement simplifies the removal of 
wanted water and carbon dioxide 
the air. Turbocompressors replace 
ventional piston-and-cylinder comp 
ors in some models. 

e New Marketing Pattern—Some «1 
neers believe these developments figip0 
shadow changes in the traditiog™’sin 
method of marketing oxygen. For vm 4 
all but a small percentage of comn™ecl 
cial oxygen was supplied by the iniqgpth 
try’s Big Three: Air Reduction (qi ‘ 
Linde Air Products Co., and Natiog 3 
Cylinder Gas Co. They make oxygeny 
central plants and sell it in cylindese*l 

















even tank cars to consumers. Few og@?™ 
gen users have their own produc’: 
facilities. ew 





Tonnage oxygen, however, will hi bulk 
to be produced at the point of use. 4g! 
wartime experience with efficient same™ | 
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ts may make it practical even for 
giler consumers to have their own 


The Big Three are expected to com- 
t these possible trends by exploiting 
sir oxygen know-how and their serv- 
> Where feasible, they may build ox- 
en plants alongside customers’ works. 
at is what Air Reduction is doing at 
sthichem Steel’s Johnstown works. 
pmpetition Coming—But they will 
nd plenty of new competition from 
s with wartime experience. Some of 
will be selling engineering service 
oxygen generating units rather than 
gen itself. Included in this group are 
ch concerns as M. W. Kellogg & Co., 
hich helped develop a_ low-pressure 
it with the assistance of Clark Bros. 
o. and others; Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
sdustrial research organization, which 
reported to be working with scientists 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
xy, where considerable wartime te- 
arch was undertaken; Air Products, 
c; Independent Engineering Co.; and 
_ B. Badger & Sons. 
Commercial high-purity oxygen today 
sts anywhere from $3 to $20 per 1,- 
10 cu. ft., depending on quantity. 
onnage Oxygen users and producers 
¢ talking in terms of 10¢ or less per 
000 cu. ft. If such costs can be at- 
ined, oxygen is due for tremendous 
ploitation as an industrial raw mate- 
al. 


POPCORN” INSULATION 


| A “popcorn” method for making in- 
lation material has been developed by 
ureau Of Mines technicians. The new 
roduct is called perlite; it is made by 
popping” a volcanic glass of the same 
ame, 

The mineral perlite contains water in 
lution in the rock. This makes the 
popping” process possible. The hard, 
hiny mineral is first ground to a size 
ependent on its final use. (For plaster, 
fne grind is used; for other construc- 
ion purposes, a coarse grind.) 

The ground material is then flash- 
cated at a temperature equal to its 
ftening point. This causes it to 
louble or triple in size. The fluffy mass 


Shus produced is fireproof and mildew- 


roof; it does not attract moisture or 
lisintegrate when moist. 

Applications now foreseen for perlite 
iclude soundproofing and insulating. 
ther likely uses: as a porous support 
or chemicals in gaseous reactions, and 
$a furnace-construction material. 

The mineral perlite is found almost 
xclusively in the West. States with 
ommercial deposits include California, 
egon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
ew Mexico. The popped material’s 
bulk makes transportation costly. This 
actor limits its utility outside the west- 
™m states. 
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The Udylite Semiautomatic Plating Machine with one 
operator who merely loads and unloads the racks will 
turn out as much work in a given time as a battery of 
still tanks with a number of operators. And it doesn’t 
require a skilled operator either. 


Specifically here’s what this machine will contribute 
to your plating operation. 
Provides greater production. 


Greater process control and therefore greater 
product uniformity. 


Greater flexibility to meet emergencies. 


Significant economies in man-hours, floor 
space, time and metal consumption. 
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a few 
minutes) 
here... 


C 7-6 & 


a few 
{ minutes 
there... 


Guard them 
with a 
Cincinnati 
Time Recorder 
System 





Are you paying for time you do not get? 
A Quality Cincinnati Time Recording Sys- 
tem specifically tailored to fit your business 
effectively prevents small time-losses which 
cut your profits. 

Let us survey your present system and show 
you how a Quality Cincinnati System will 
help you stop profit leaks, 


Write us today—Dept. BW 


Payroll Recorders—Job Recorders 

—Time Stamps — Program Systems 

—Signal Systems—Wall & Master 
Clocks 


THE CINCINNATI ix RECORDER CO. 


1733 CENTRAL AVE. * * CINCINNATI 14, 0 
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THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 











CMiamiz. 


YEAR ROUND 
H Os e4 


Conveniently located on the 
Boulevard, with all of Miami 
practically at its doorstep, 
this modern, 500-room hotel 
is ideal for your stay in this 
beautiful resort city 

Special attention to all 
airline passengers. Directly 
opposite Pan American 
Airways Office. Shops and 
theatres within one block 


JOHN J.WOELFLE 
General Manager 
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DIRECTLY ON THE PARK 
OVERLOOKING BISCAYNE BAY 
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Help Wanted—Educated 


In today’s war on costs, educa- 
tion can be a formidable weapon 
(BW—Nov.16'46,p66). Production 
efficiency mounts when supervisory 
workers are educated in the practical 
application of technical theory. This 
holds true for engineers, production 
men, inspectors. 

The problem is where to start this 
practical education: in school, or in 
the plant? Practical education in 
schools produces better engineering 
and production men than theory 
alone. They can fit into industry 
more readily. Plant education courses 
are necessarily limited to emphasiz- 
ing specific techniques. Thus, they 
have the advantage of making men 
specialists. Obviously, they allow the 
men to work on actual plant prob- 
lems. 

Two recent educational moves are 
well worth the attention of manage- 
ment. One took place at the school 
level, the other occurred at the plant 
level. 


The School Level 


A nationwide survey of engineer- 
ing colleges has just been made. It is 
part of the program of the National 
Committee on Education of the 
Pressed Metal Institute (an associa- 
tion of metal-forming companies). 
The survey shows that 54 out of 73 
engineering colleges teach metal 
stamping methods for mass produc- 
tion. Fifteen have one or more metal 
presses set up for actual demonstra- 
tion of methods. 

Colleges in 36 states exhibited an 
active interest in the industry’s ed- 
ucational program. The survey shows 
an increasing trend toward teaching 
engineering students actual shop 
problems before they become fac- 
tory production problems. To ac- 
complish this, schools need samples, 
equipment, technical data, films, 
and literature. 

Cooperation between the pressed- 
metal industry and educational forces 
is expected to have several favorable 
results. It will help reduce shortages 
in technical and skilled personnel. It 
will improve job opportunities for 
students. Close liaison between theo- 
retical design and practical manufac- 
ture will be furthered. 

Cooperative programs of _ this 
type aren’t new. Machine-tool, fuel, 
metal, chemical, and materials-han- 


dling equipment companies hay 
been working closely with s 
and colleges. 


The Plant Level 


Since last fall, Federal Pro:luct 
Corp. of Providence, R.I., has been 
sponsoring a series of monthly edu- 
cational conferences on qualit; con. 
trol. ‘This manufacturer of precisi 
measuring instruments makes notab| 
savings by such control. So its i 
to swap specialized information 
the plant level, on this important 
cost-saving phase of manufacture. 

In describing their program, !'cd. 
eral Products officials point out that 
numerous books on the em 3 are 
available. But, they add, too fey 
men in industry know how to appl 
quality control methods in a practi 
way. Many studied the subject 
wartime, but such knowledge need 
reorienting to peacetime productio 

Selected industrial concerns ar 
invited to send representatives to the 
conferences. Many of the companiec; 
are engaged in precision manufac. 
ture. The “students” are chief 
spectors, production engineers, and 
quality- -control managers. 

This method quickly spreads 
wealth of technical knowledge on an 
often abstruse subject. The idea is 
expected to widen applications of 
the quality-control principle. ‘The 
knowledge gained by these key men 

vill filter down through their own 
organizations. Obviously, the con- 
ferences clarify engineers’ and man- 
agers’ thinking on quality control. 
The in- the- plant method permits 
actual study of quality control in 
successful operation on dimension- 
ally precise production jobs, 


Management's Move 


Cost-cutting problems have been 
increased by shortages in trained per- 
sonnel and really skilled labor. ‘Thus, 
industry can well afford continued 
and even greater encouragement of 
sound educational methods. ‘Trade 
schools and colleges can use sampl 
parts, production equipment, tech 
nical data. They need professional 
guidance in teaching practical ap] pli 
cation of theory. At the plant level 
intraindustry conferences on new 
techniques should be encouraged 
Investment of a small amount of 
management know-how in the edu- 
cational setup will pay dividends 
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CLOSE THE ORDER 
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McGRAW-HILL 


been re" COMPANY, INC 


rs for Industrial Information 


inued : 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 





“[ilifa SALE can be 
-P MECHANIZED? 


“The process of manufacturing an 
order... these are the steps involved: 
(1) Contact all the men who directly 
or indirectly control the buying, (2) 
Arouse Interest in the product, (3) 
Create Preference for the product, (4) 
Specific Proposal applying the prod- 
uct to the prospect’s problem, (5) Close 
the Order.”’ 


How many of these operations can be 
further mechanized? How many can 
be delegated to high speed, low cost 
selling tools? 

These are subjects discussed in 
‘“‘When the Curve is UP,” a booklet 
recently published by McGraw-Hill 
which explores the possibility of well- 
directed advertising assuming a larger 
portion of the load of lowering the cust 
of selling. It has had an enthusiastic 
reception among executives who find 
profits ever more difficult to achieve 
today. 

We believe that you too will find 
it timely and thought-provoking. 
May we send your copy today? 








t 

10n ie 5 

appli- = ww The McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial C ication: 

level, ¢ American | Machini > Transport « Aviation » Aviation News + Bus T rtation + Busi Week + Coal Age 
re Ch - Electrical Contracting . Electrical Merchandising + Electrical West 





Electrical Whetecetinn . “Gentes World - 


. ing & Mining Journet + E. & M. J. Metal and 





McGraw-Hill Digest - Power + 


aged. ae : Z Mineral Markets + Engineering News-Record + Factory Management & Maintenance + Food Industries + Mill Supplies 
: e Product Engineering + Science ilivstreted + Textile World + The Welding Engineer 














NEW PRODUCTS 





Magnesium Scooter 


A lightweight gasoline scooter which 
will fit into the average automobile 
i trunk is announced by McCullough 
Motors Corp., 6101 Century Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45. The 75-lb. scooter will 
'% be powered by a 4-hp. engine. 

Standard equipment will include a 
foot starter, an automatic clutch, and 
a foam-rubber scat. ‘The manufacturer 
expects exceptional power and maneu- 

















verability from the scooter. It will be 
constructed almost entirely of air-craft- 
type, magnesium-alloy die castings. 


tember, 1947. 


Cold-Blooded Killer 
Cold-blooded insects die quickly 


after coming in contact with Arfax 
PCH Insect Killer, according to the 
manufacturer, Fairfield Laboratories, 
Inc., Plainfield, N. J. Chief advantage 
claimed for the new powder is that 
it is not toxic for warm-blooded ani- 
mals, including human beings. 

The powder is recommended for use 
in food and dairy businesses. It kills 
roaches, silverfish, ants, centipedes, and 
other insects by contact. It is blown 
with a dust gun into cracks, wall cab- 
inets, and other suspected insect refuges. 
Long-lasting residual properties are 
claimed. 

Availability: 





immediate delivery. 


Plastic Coating 


Phenoglaze, a_phenol-formaldehyde 
protective coating for wood and metal 
products, is now available through 
Phenoglaze Sales Corp., 315 Broadway, 
New York City. Applied by brush, 
spray, or dipping, Phenoglaze forms a 
resin coating which is said to be im- 
pervious to heat, moisture, and chemi- 
cal action. 

Complete protection against termites, 
marine borers, cigarettes, and contrac- 


82 





Availability: deliveries beginning Sep- 





tion and expansion is also claimed for 
the plastic film. Suggested applications 
include furniture, station wagon bodies, 
and wood or steel boats. Phenoglaze 
penetrates wood and becomes an in- 
tegral part of the surface, according to 
the distributor, It is air-drying and 
cold-setting. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Pressure Booster 


A pressure booster adaptable to new 
or existing hydraulic circuits has been 
developed by Hydro-Power, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio. It multiplies pump rating 
as much as three times. ‘The unit con- 
tains a cylinder block with a nest of 
six parallel bores; each is fitted with a 
reciprocating, double-acting piston. A 
central rotating valve member connects 
the pistons with pressure-fluid source. 
As this valve rotates, oil connections are 





made successively to the pistons to 
provide uninterrupted flow. 

‘The new booster is said to operate 
without appreciable increase in system 
horsepower, requiring additional power 
only for the rotation of the central 
valve. It is built in two standard sizes: 
35 gal. and 100 gal. per min. input. 
Each size comes in two pressure ranges: 
24 to I and 3 to l. 

Claimed advantages are that the unit 
provides high-pressure at minimum cost 
because it is used with inexpensive low- 
pressure pumps; allows economic de- 
sign of circuits requiring low pressure 
for rapid traverse, high pressure for 
work; and is adaptable to manual or 
automatic control. Maximum discharge 
pressure is 7,500 psi. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Knee-Action Needle 


A phonograph needle introduced by 
Webster-Chicago Corp., Bloomingdale 
at Central Ave., Chicago, consists of a 
sapphire playing tip cushioned in a 













nylon knee. The nylon poi 
tached to an aluminum sh 
in turn, fits into the p! 
pick-up. 

Advantages claimed are lo: 
life, reduced noise level, ai 
protection to records. The n 
action feature is said to elimi 
age of the playing tip by 
dropping. 

Availability: immediate deliver 























Geiger-Mueller Tubes 


Two new types of Geigcr-\y 
tubes are announced by Sylvania fg 
tric Products, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave.. \ 
York. They are designed for resey 
and practical application of ny 
physics. The tubes detect radia 
emitted by radioactive substances 
tensity is determined by counting 
number of particles reaching the 
in a given period of time. 

Applications include medical, 
logical, geological, chemical, and 
dustrial research, as well as med 
therapy. Industrially the tubes n 
used as processing controls, and as «: 
warnings where exposure of person: 
dangerous radiations presents a 
problem. 

One of Sylvania’s new tubes ad 
high-speed electrons (beta rays) 
cause surges of current which ca 
detected and counted in auxiliary ¢ 
tronic equipment. The other tut 
primarily designed to detect gamma x 















































but may also be used for cosmic 
Both tubes are of the non-self-quet 

ing type and are intended for us¢ \ 

a standard quenching circuit 
Availability: immediate delivery, 









Photographers’ Slide Rule 


A new slide rule made express! 
photographers by Arel, Inc., St. L’ 
10, computes problems for profess 







Co 
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Ph nog | Complete unit. 





yi ae The simplest, 
surest mechanism ever 
devised for holding 
wheels to shafts. 


APER:LOCK.... 


New Cost-Saving Taper Bore Sheave 


sighting. 









Complete 
range of sizes in 
Dual Duty {A and B); 
B, C and D grooves. 


aah Slip it on, line it up 
| ce - and tighten while 





Holds fast to 


the shaft with firmness 


equivalent to a 


shrunk-on fit. 


Disengages 
with less effort than 
any other sheave. 


Easy on. Easy off. 





of > a Ind. 


For details about cost-saving developments in power 
transmission equipment, call the Transmissioneer— 
your local Dodge distributor. 
qualified to suggest ways to improve machine per- 
formance and increase production. Look for his 


He’s factory -trained, 


name under ‘Power Transmission Equipment” in your 


classified telephone directory. 


e DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Copyright, 1947, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 





st. Li 


re. va . , FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ses: ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











Want to 

cut your 
payroll 

problems 


in half? 








WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“We had no difficulty whatever in adapt- 
ing your payroll system to our over-all 
scheme; we find that it is very flexible 
and does not require experienced or 
trained operators. Our only regret is 
that we were not introduced to your 
payroll system a few years earlier, when 
it would have saved us a lot of time 
and many headaches.” 
Renard Linoleum and Rug Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“We would like to take this opportunity 
to tell you how much we like your 
payroll system. It has saved us both time 
and money, our records are always in 
readiness, and in checking them we 
have everything at our finger tips. To 
our way of thinking, the system can’t 
be beaten.” 
Georgia Textile Corporation 
Calboun, Georgia 








Todd Payroll System cuts fifty 
percent or more of the time spent in 
payroll preparation—eliminating half 
of the problems and a good deal of 
the cost. 

Any clerk, using a Todd Payroll 
System, can prepare the statement of 
earnings, the payroll sheet, and the 
individual earnings record all at once. 
And it’s a relief to- have records 
constantly ready for inspection by 
government agencies at any time! 

Many thousands of companies 
have found it profitable to install a 
Todd System. Read what some of 
them say. Then, if you want all the 
facts yourself, mail us the coupon and 


we'll supply them without obligation. 


or amateur in a matter of secc 
metal-reinforced rule is face< 
and bottom with white pla 
which are printed red and bla 
Uses for the device inclu 
mination of correct exposure 
light pictures using both We 
A.S.A. index numbers; prope: readin 
for all makes of flash and flo equi 
ment, and for balanced dayli: hit 
chro-flash; depth of field; gam: fact 
Availability: immediate deli ery, 


Heated Flow Unit 


A device for melting and dispensig 
heavy industrial materials undcr p 
sure has been introduced by St 
Electric Co., Ravenna, Ohio. C0) 
sists of heated tank, tubing, aiid flo 
gun unit. Melting units in i 
range of sizes can be obtaincd wi 
pressure head and variable dil 
mostat control. 

Electrically heated flexible ict:|j 
hose carries the flow material from 
thermostatically controlled valve t 
heated flow-gun. The heating cleme 
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i<da 
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The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut pay- 
roll preparation time, increase accuracy and 
meet all State and Federal regulations, 


eT, eT ee 
Address 


~~ ROCHESTER 
City County ‘2 SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


By. ‘ ee 
‘ BW.2147 DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





L. Y 


tuns inside the entire length of 
hose. Melted material flows betwee 
element and hose. Flow areas equal t 
the area of a 4-in. or 3-in. pipe can } 
furnished in lengths from 8 ft. to’ 
ft. The hose will withstand a pressui 
of approximately 25 Ib. psi. 
Availability: custom-built; orders } 
ing taken, but deliveries indefinite. 





Self-Flaring Fitting 


Brockway Co., Naugatuck, Conn., ha 
developed a new two-piece, self-flan 
tube fitting. Called the Uniflare. | 
fitting is intended to combine the 4 
vantages of both compression and fiat 
types. 

Plain-end tubing is inserted and 
fitting tightened in the convention 
manner. Nut, body, and thrust co! 
combine to produce the same action: 
an extrusion press. The thrust co! 
shears from the nut, acting as a dum 
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ock and compression member to grip 
he tube and force it into a 37-degree 
re. ‘The nut acts as a ram, the body 
the fitting as a die. The manufac- 


rer says the fitting may be used effec- 
ely with copper, aluminum, monel, 
stic, and many varieties of steel. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


ft-Truck Scale 


To eliminate double handling of pal- 
tized loads, La Ray Engineering & 
quipment Co., 1029 N. 7th St., Mil- 
hukee 3, has developed a scale to fit 
ost makes of lift trucks. The scale, 
hich has a capacity of 1 to 24 tons, 
mounted permanently on the truck. 
After mounting, which is done at 
La Ray factory, the scale platform 


aad 
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a hit... 
7~ TRUE on FALSE? 
A Management Survey 


by Richardson Wood, innustriat ANALYST 


There has been so much off-hand opinion on the subject of 
in-plant feeding...and its benefits pro and con... that this study 
was undertaken to get at the facts. 


The analysis is based on a special postwar survey of manage- 
ment opinion and on studies made by others. The factors are 
arranged as a check-list against which any management man 
can arrive at a correct, independent judgment on this question 
concerning his own company set-up. 


Unless your outside restaurant facilities are convenient and 
adequate; unless the nutritional habits of employees cannot 
be improved; unless your employee turnover, absentee and 
accident rates are normal... and unless your company attracts 
and holds better grade workers ... and your employee relations 
are good ... then you should find out how employee feeding 


1 of has helped other companies solve such problems. 
betwee 
cont For your free copy of this Richardson Wood analysis, pin the 
" - ggcomes the platform of the lift truck. coupon below to your letterhead and mail to 
_ ws 


pressui 


rders } 
finite. 


ster inventory of small parts by 
ighing is one advantage. 
Availability: delivery in three weeks. 


able Cable 


A twisted dual conductor high-fre- 
ency cable specially designed to free 
[ and television receivers from locally 


(Rory 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 13 STATES AND 34 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS. 


duced interference is the product of 
deral Telephone & Radio Corp., 
wark, N. J. Known as KT-51, the 
ble has a reported capacity unbalance 
pximum of 1%. Also claimed for the 
ble are low attenuation, a high degree 
stability, and almost complete lack 
noise pickup. . 
Availability: immediate delivery in 
ited quantities. 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 


@ 
- 


weswaneuceecaaad 


CROTTY BROTHERS, INC., 137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 

1 will be glad to receive my free copy of the Richardson Wood analysis on Employee Feeding. 
NAME. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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LABOR 





Steel Truce Has Lewis on Spot 


Showdown averted as union and U. S. Steel extend con- 
tract to Apr. 30-thirty days beyond miners’ deadline for action. 
C..O. nominates mine chief for scapegoat. 


From two of the three key points on 

the 1947 labor weather map there were 
encouraging readings this week. From 
the third, there was no report at all. 
e From Steel Center—It had been ex- 
pected that the climate of second round 
wage rises would be determined in Pitts- 
burgh. But negotiators for United 
States Steel Corp. and C.I.O. slipped 
out of the pilot seat. They extended 
their existing wage agreement to Apr. 
30 (it had been scheduled to terminate 
Keb. 15). 

Because it had been assumed that 
Philip Murray, as head of the steelwork- 
ers union, was resolved to lead labor’s 
second round wage advance, the Pitts- 
burgh meetings were crucial. Thus their 
very inconclusiveness was important. 
Postponement of decisions meant that 
neither the union nor the company was 
pushing for a showdown. Both would 


use the extra time to seek compromises 
which would avert a work stoppage. 

e From Auto Capital—Detroit followed 
the Pittsburgh lead. C.I.O.’s United 
Auto Workers, on record as demanding 
a 234¢-an-hour wage increase and other 
concessions (BW —Nov.2’46,p90), ex- 
tended the Chrysler contract for another 
30 days. This was the industry’s first 
big agreement which was open for nego- 
tiation. 

It was clear that the auto negotiators, 
like their opposite numbers in the steel 
industry, were loath to do any pattern 
setting. 

e From Coal Miners—This gave the 
wheel to nobody else except John L. 
Lewis. But as to where he would steer, 
he gave no sign. He had the country 
on notice that the truce under which 
the coal mines are now operating would 
expire Apr. 1, He had no word to say 


about whether he would cons: 
longing his armistice. Nor wot 
seemed evident, until the U.S. ‘ 
Court gets around to saying wh 
last strike was legal. 

In the meantime, he madc 
bulk as unobtrusive as _ pos 
Miami. He was there to meet 
peers while at the quarterly s 
A.F.L.’s executive council. 

e Pressure Eases—Distant thoug), hc 
from the gray northern cities, the |; 


enigma had sat like Banquo’s ¢\iost ; 


the Pittsburgh and Detro.t cont 


There seemed enough obvious ‘¢aso; 


for postponing a showdown to 


age the search for unmentioned 1ictiy: 


After all, both the companies «ind | 


unions want to see what Congress dy 


about labor legislation, about portal: 
portal pay. 

The steelworkers could, additio 
lessen some of the wage increa 
sure by making an important joint ¢ 
nouncement with the company: 1] 
monumental wage reclassification st 
(BW—Oct.5’46,p106) had been 
pleted; some $49 million was g 
be paid out in interim boosts ra 
from 1¢ to 29¢ an hour. 

e Lewis, the Scapegoat?—But th 
ion’s real reason for marking time 
not being talked about. Murray | 
concluded that the danger outwcig! 
the advantage of taking the lead 


of the second round at this time. 































The left-wing Local 248 of C.1.0.’s 
United Auto Workers keeps its ex- 
clusive bargaining rights at the West 
Allis (Wis.) plant of Allis-Chalmers. 

That is the unexpected result of 
the hairbreadth election (picture) 
conducted by the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board. Local 
248’s opponent was an independent 
union organized during the long 
West Allis strike. It immediately pro- 
tested that U.A.W. didn’t get a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. But Local 
248 didn’t need a majority to stay 


in the saddle; the independent 
needed a majority to throw U.A.W. 
out. 


‘The outcome surprised both Wal- 
ter Reuther, international president 
of U.A.W., and company officials. 
Both had figured that strike-weary 
workers, out of patience with the 
local leadership, would vote for the 
new union. This would have liqui- 
dated the long strike. Reuther, acting 
on that assumption, had pressed for 
making a pre-election deal with the 
company. He wanted to save his 
union’s position in the plant—even 





though its West Allis leaders be- 
longed to the left-wing, bitterly anti- 
Reuther faction. 

The company was sure that it had 
done an effective job in pointing out 
the Communist Party connection of 
those same local leaders. It had 
fought hard for an opportunity for its 


a, 










U.A.W. Stays in the Saddle at West Allis 


employees to vote against them in 
the state board election. 

This week the company faced the 
unpleasant fact of having to deal with 
them or having the long strike con- 
tinue indefinitely. It could get no 
relief from either the federal or state 
labor boards. 
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ys putting Lewis in that spot. If in 
sing for substantial pay hikes, Lewis 
d to step out and lead a strike, so 
it, was Murray’s reasoning. 
It would be Lewis, alone and unshel- 
ed, who would draw the bolts of 
ath from Congress and the public. 
wis is nominated for scapegoat. 
Jopeful Signs—Despite the principal 
tive of the strategy, there was good 
son for appraising the Pittsburgh and 
troit delays as hopeful signs. One 
s the very fact that the C.1.0. saw 
spelling reasons for lying back and 
ntinuing amicable contract discus- 
ns. This made it certain that 1947 
uld not be as strife-ridden a year on 
labor front as 1946. Both stecl and 
9 unions had taken a very long step 
yard peaceful settlements. 
Steel cannot if it would yield its bell- 
ther position. The time extension will 
used in large part to discuss changes 
P company wants in its union con- 
t. This week it set its own demands 
on the table. This year’s contrast- 
labor climate has been nowhere 
re manifest than in the C.1.O.’s tem- 
ate reaction and willingness to dis- 
s them. 
Vhat Big Steel Wants—U. S. Steel, 
p the union, stayed away from dollar- 
l-cents wage matters. It raised 13 
neconomic” demands. They were, 
substance: 
1) The contract should clearly bind 
rv union official and every member; 
2) It shall be a joint responsibility 
ecure the highest level of employee 
formance; 
3) Union membership should be at 
free and uncoerced choice of the 
ployee and should not be a condition 
mployment; 
+) Management prerogatives and re- 
nsibilities shall not be abridged, and 
company shall have sole authority 
t new jobs, abolishing jobs, changing 
, wage incentive application, work 
‘dules, promotion, demotion, trans- 
hiring, and discipline; 
>) Penalties should be meted out to 
union and its representatives for fail- 
to observe their commitments which 
ild be extended to eliminate union 
vity on company time, and other 
ters; 
6) The grievance procedure should 
confined to matters covered by the 
ement and arbitration should like- 
be confined; 
/) Strikes, slowdowns, or any other 
ferences with production should be 
hibited during the life of the agree- 
t; 
) No local agreements at variance 
the new agreement should be estab- 
ed, and all existing ones terminated; 
9) Procedure should be established 
laintain rates of pay, all of which 
ld be set forth in the new agree- 
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/ Dictalé ... Flick the switch on 


your SoundScriber and “talk” your 
correspondence and memos! A wafer- 
thin, flexible disc catches every word, 
every shade of inflection, electron- 
ically. You save time and money! 


, 3 Kouwle ... log sheet with transcrib- 


ing instructions slips into Sound- 
Scriber Deskfolio along with dise and 
related correspondence. Seven-inch 
dise holds thirty minutes of dictation, 
is unbreakable. Deskfolio routes and 
handles as easily as a letter. You save 
time and money! 


3. Thanseube ... with precision 


and speed because of SoundScriber’s 
radiolike clarity—its ease of opera- 
tion. Convenient foot controls for 
instant start-stop and backspace. 
Unique SoundScriber Soft Speaker 
permits typist complete freedom of 
movement. You save time and money! 


eo 
4Mail -.-Your work is done 


quickly, correctly and efficiently due 
to SoundScriber clarity and conven- 
ient fcontrol. Recorded discs may be 
filed like letters. Routine memos and 
instructions need not be transcribed. 
You save time and money! 





new system 


speeds office 
dictation! 








THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


If you are not one of the thousands of 
users of SoundScriber Electronic Dictat- 
ing Equipment, now is the time to get all 
the facts. The SoundScriber System will 
save you money. Many users say Sound- 


Scriber has paid for itself in a short time. 
Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
dise to examine, to flex, to see how easily 
it handles and files. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber, mail the coupon now! 





First Electronic Dictating System 


First in Disc Dictation 
THE CORPORATION, Dept. B-2, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Trode Mark 
I’m interested. Send me all the facts. 





CITY 


COMPANY. anal 





STATE 
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[* How to PROTECT 
C OUTDOOR STORAGE OF 
_ MATERIALS, SUPPLIES 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence helps you 
make full use of your outdoor space with 
utmost safety . . . thus frees valuable fac- 
tory floor space and makes it unnecessary to 
build at this time. An Anchor Fence also 
controls employees and other traffic in and 
out of your plant—shuts out trespassers, 
agitators, snoopers and _ trouble-makers. 
Write today for our illustrated catalog, 
describing exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect 













and in lines ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Not sure how congressional lightning may strike, C.I.0.’s Philip Murray (4 
and U.S. Steel’s John A. Stephens chose a temporary status quo. 








(10) Each employee shall be obli- 
gated to perform a fair day’s work as de- 
termined by the management; 

(11) No overtime penalties not re- 
— by law or for conditions outside 
the control of the company shall be im- 

osed; 

(12) Length of service should figure 
only after ability as a promotional or 
seniority factor; 

(13) The term of the contract should 
be long enough to permit an “extended 
period” of stabilized relations and un- 
interrupted operations. 


NEW VIRGINIA LABOR LAWS 


Two new labor laws were adopted 
last week by a short, nearly unanimous 
session of the Virginia General Assem- 
bly. One provides for a ban on closed- 
shop contracts. The other is intended 
to restrict public utility strikes. 

The closed-shop law declares that the 
tight to work “shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor union.” It 
would not affect current contracts, but 
new closed-shop pacts would make un- 
ion and employer liable for charges of 
“illegal combination or conspiracy.” 

The public utilities bill sets a five- 
week “cooling off” period after a break- 
down in contract negotiations. Strikes 
which might interrupt services would be 
barred for that period. If, at the end 
of the truce, the dispute continues, the 
state could seize and operate the utility 


plant. 





Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 















FACTORIES AT 

FORD CITY, PA 

SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Welfare at Issue 


Many unions demanding} 
surance plans in new contra 
Study of existing plans can he 
employers meet this problemi 


Sharing importance with wage | 
mands in contract negotiations now 
union proposals for broad social sec 
ity programs. They include for the m 
part health, insurance, and pension ¢ 
erage for workers. With a very few 
ceptions, unions demand that man: 
ment pay the entire cost. 

e C.L.O. and A.F.L.—The United A 
Workers (C.I.0.) has demanded t 
the Chrysler Corp. furnish portal 
grave social security for emplo 
(BW—Jan.25’47,p84). A. similar ¥ 
fare program is a part of demands 
C.1.0.’s steelworkers on United St 
Steel and other employers (page } 
And C.I.0.’s third big union, ! 
United Electrical Workers, has 

nounced that it plans to demand 
surance and pension clauses in 1947 

tracts for the electrical industry (BY 
Jan.11’47,p82). 

A.F.L. unions are also seeking 50 
security programs set up by con 
Their demands currently are not 04 
widely publicized, but they are si 
ing results. Recently District 5° of 
United Mine Workers (A.F.L.) # 
another of a series of negotiated | 
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Is this talk about steel scrap shortage 
“old stuff” ? 

Not when you hear a veteran open- 
hearth superintendent say this: 


“We are losing ground every day. 
There was a bad shortage of steel 
scrap during the war, but now it's much 
worse. I'm not exaggerating when | 
say that steel mill scrap piles are now 
at their lowest ebb in the history 
of the industry.” 


There can be only one result — less 
steel for your needs. 

(In normal times steel mills carry 
their highest scrap inventories from 
January to April.) 

~  & 


Some steel mills have been forced to 
bank furnaces, Others are using ab- 
normally high percentages of pig iron 
when the furnaces are “charged.” This 


n your 


means longer refining time . . . lower 
production. Normally, about one-half 
ton of steel scrap is used for every ton 
of steel ingots produced. 


YOU CAN HELP 


There is only one possible solution— 
MORE SCRAP! 

You can help hurry it to the steel in- 
dustry through your regular channels 
by appointing an energetic supervisor 
to clean out the scrap “boneyards” in 
your plants and properties. These may 
include unused or obsolete equipment 
and machines — anything unusable 
that is made of iron or steel. 

Then the scrap should be separated 
into ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
A hurry call to your scrap dealer will 
do the rest. Help keep steel rolling! 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
1101 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


scrap pile! 

















For six years maintenance expense has been held down by panels of Insulux 
Glass Block installed in the Westinghouse Building, Atlanta, Ga. Insulux stays 
and looks clean with little or no attention. There is nothing to rot, rust or 
corrode and painting is not needed. Through years of service, Insulux has 
proved its value to business. Architects, Robert & Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


What’s the business value 
of daylight? 


ORE DAYLIGHT is an asset for any Infiltration of dust and dirt is 

business. checked. There’s no leakage around 
Insulux panels—an important point 
in many businesses where close con- 
trol of processes is necessary. Insu- 
lating value of the block is high— 
often this simplifies heating and air 
conditioning, as well as lowering the 
cost of the operations. 


Insulux directs daylight across 
wide work areas—light can be aimed 
at the spots where it is needed. Dis- 
tracting views are eliminated and 
transmission of outside noise is con- 
siderably reduced. 


When your business plans mod- 
ernization or new construction, the 
special advantages of Insulux Glass 
Block will probably fit into the pic- 
ture. Details on request to Dept. 
D-37, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Insulux Products Division, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building [} N Ss U) LU X4 


material —not merely a decoration. It has solved 


problems for hundreds of businesses. Investigate! GLASS BLOCK 
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fare clauses. A new contract s ned Guid 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Lig’ + ¢ und i 
Co. provided life insurancc elfare 
pitalization for employees. Us ike nfl. the 
current plans, it is jointly f . of 
management (75% of the moniilhationa 
cost) and participants (25% inion 
e Government O.K.—Welfare in. fi tisti 
























































government acceptance last \ 4s pre 
a contract was signed giving ue 
Lewis’ mine union a 5¢-a-ton ty Mecaniz 
coal. The principle had been public: Conc 
before when James C. Petrillo \on 3 {yn o1 
mand for a “tax” on all pl red bi 
recordings for an A.F.L. 1 av be 
union welfare fund. While t nion; 
grams were considered signific mploy 
agement generally hoped that nonp 
would not be precedent-setting. 4) pa 
Since then, however, union intciiste in 
in welfare programs has incrcased Mos’ 
leaps and bounds. Management ne em 
must expect, and be prepared, to mii moun' 
pressure to give employees protection Mil], 
medical and hospital costs, and to ml Bene 
up at least a part of pay lost t vital a’ 
sickness. Of even greater conscq upatic 
will be pressure for many related yleekly 
fare benefits, including pensions. |My in 
prospective costs may be expected octor 
range from about 2% to 5% of t 
pay roll. Even this may be only a beg 
ning. 
e Compulsory _ Bargaining?—!'urth; 
more, management recently learned th 
it might be compelled under the | 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
bargain with unions on welfare pi 
grams. An examiner for the Natiog 
Labor Relations Board recommend 
last week that NLRB order Inland Ste 
Co. of Chicago to bargain with pla 
unions regarding changes in a compai 
established pension plan. 
The NLRB examiner, Sidney Lin 
ner, said that the board has never fac 
this issue before. However, he quot 
an NLRB counsel statement that “pe 
sions are a form of wages and thus 
direct subject for collective bargaining 
e “Exploration” Urged—He made cle 
that Inland Steel need not reach 
agreement with C.I.O.’s steel union on 
pension plan. But he urged that it“ 
plore” the possibility of revising its py TPA 
gram to conform with union propos: 
Inland Steel, however, is expected @biving 
exercise its right to ask for a full heaihoc¢ oj 
ing before NLRB. The company “fh q.. 
that 23 unions are represented in ' 
plants. It contends that it would | fom 
unable to maintain a uniform welfuggpf the 
program if it were compelled to barg:iffional, 
on terms with each of them. avid 
e Employers Want Facts—Mean ac 1 
many employers are faced for the Bic 
time with the prospect of having Hs qu ici 
up welfare funds, They want informggmessca 
tion on how such plans operate. Th4firal, o 
want to know about the prospect yhite. 
cost; about the problems they may ha nove 
to face; about benefits that might acc” 7 
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themselves through a welfare plan. 
Guideposts to the answers may be 
und in the experiences of pioneers in 
elfare programs. Notable among these 
re the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
*s of America (C.I.0.) and the Inter- 
tational Ladies Garment Workers 
inion (A.F.L.). The Bureau of Labor 
tatistics of the U. S. Dept. of Labor 
bas prepared studies on the subject. So 
ae many labor-management research 
ganizations. at 

Conclusions—They show that more 
han one million workers now are cov- 
red by some form of welfare plan. It 
ay be administered (1) solely by the 
inion; (2) jointly by the union and 
mployer; (3) by union, employer, and 
nonpartisan third party, as in coal; or 
. saicly by a third party, usually a pri- 
ate insurance or trust company. 

Most plans are financed entirely by 
e employer, usually by a contribution 
mounting to 2% or 3% of total pay- 
il. 
O mM Benefits provided usually cover hos- 
througital and surgical expenses for nonoc- 
‘@Bupational illness or disability and 
eekly cash benefits for lost time. They 
nay include such things as payment of 
loctor bills, care at a clinic or medical 
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TPAYS TO BE YOUNG 


iving emphasis to the recent high 
hcifost of office help is the rising pay of 
fice boys. In New York it ranges 
rom $25 to $35 a week. An example 
elfgpf the upward trend, although excep- 
rg@ional, is the comparison of wages of 
avid A. Young and his 12-year-old 
bon, Robert. Father gets $3 a day as a 
» @plichigan legislator; son, a page and 
migmncssenger, gets $46.50 a week. In gen- 
(hdi@ral, office boy wages have risen with 
white-collar salaries—and because of 
¢quired employment of older boys. 
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“Tt was just a kid’s stunt, 
with his sign gave me an idea. 
“Everybody is talking about the West. 





A OT Wes 


but that snow man 


People are moving West. They are taking 
markets with them. Labor and executive 
talent, too. And Los Angeles is getting the 
lion’s share of that Westward trend. 

“‘We have to have more production 
capacity. So, why not build that new plant 


in Los Angeles?” 





Good idea, Sir, for lots of sound, eco- 
nomic reasons — the same reasons that 


influenced 245 new industrial plants 
to announce Los Angeles as their 
choice during the first eleven months 
of 1946. Let us tell you about them. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 


COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


POWER 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 





Los Ongeles “a. ” Ss 











B.W. 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


+ | 














BOTTLENECKS 
are our meat! 


It may be a part—or a complete sub-assembly. A 
matter of insufficient equipment and floor space, or 
insufficient trained labor. But if it constitutes a 
bottleneck in your production, maybe we’ve got the 
answer. 


Ever hear of a “portable assembly line’? 


We’ve got the most flexible type of operation you 
can think of. For more than fifty years we’ve been 
making things for the other fellow. 


Teaming up, fitting our facilities to his needs, inte- 
grating our production and deliveries with his assem- 
bly lines has called for extreme flexibility . . . even 
ingenuity. 


With many products going thru at the same time, we 
know what it is to tool up in a hurry (we average a 
new product to get into production every 7 days). 
In many cases, we’ve suggested changes in materials, 
methods or design that have cut the costs and sped 
up deliveries. 


It costs you nothing to find out! 


We take over the responsibility for complete assem- 
blies or sub-assemblies. We cannot make everything, 
of course. But we can quickly tell you whether we 
can pinch hit for you. All you’ve got to do is name 
the problem and give us a look at it. 


May we take a look at your “‘bottleneck”’? 
+ + . 


Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 
describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


OW 


LET LEWVT, DO It 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





center (BW-—Jan.18’47,p88), 
ments, and dental care. 
e Possible Advantages—Manag 
found that soundly worked 
administered programs can mc« 
labor turnover, higher producti 
morale. Management has fi 
that welfare plans can mean d 
workers and disillusionment 
grams fail because of inadequat: 
planning or poor administrati: 
And management today 
careful not to endanger its uw 
tions by putting a welfare p 
effect without consulting its un 
union is attempting to organize |); 
ployer’s plant, a voluntarily an 
plan may lead to an NLRB « 
unfair labor practices. 
e Actuarial Advice Needed—|'| 
culty of setting up a welfare p: 
by collective bargaining is that s 
actuarial experience might be 
in bargaining discussions. Hen 
experience indicates that bargaini: 
welfare programs should be restrict: 
the amount management is willing 
spend, whether workers are to par 
pate, and how the fund is to bc 
istered. Later, the final program s 
be mapped out by joint committe 
sultation with experts on insurai 
trusts, and welfare plans. 


~ Ug 


Points to Remember 


Experience which clothing industry aq 
other employers have had with welfare fu 


is of, interest to all management. Fron 


can be drawn some general observations 


@+Management should move _ slow! 
planning welfare programs. A plan maj 


liberalized if it develops later that more bet 
fits are possible. But once benefits are a 


nounced, it is difficult to reduce them. 


@ Management should not accept or : 
stitute a plan without expert advice. Act 
aries should be consulted about risks. : 
torneys should be consulted on whether ¢! 
proposed plan complies with all federal a 


state tax laws, and those covering trusts 


insurers. This is especially ‘true if mana 
ment does not put its fund and plan m 


the hands of an insurance company. 
Of top importance: Management s! 
be sure the cost of its final plan is d 


ible as a business expense under the fed 


tax laws. 


@ The final plan should have a modificati 
and termination clause. There should 


specific wording on how necessary ¢! 


can be made, and on how, if necessary, 


unsatisfactory plan can be ended. 


@ Management should be sure that the p 
offers no incentive for absenteeism. Us 
safeguards are a one-week waiting period ! 


sick benefits to begin, or limitation < 
fits to 50% or less of regular pay. | 
investigation of claims often helps, t 


© Pensions are hazardous and costly. Mir 


refinements in plans, such as the var 
benefits according to length of ser 
up administrative costs. The sim] 





plan, the smaller the costs, and the greatt 





the benefits for workers. 
} 


@ Management should attempt to biave 


han 


Ty 
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1946 TREND 


More strikers and longer strikes 


if 





Average Time out 
per Striker 








__Percent of 
Workers 
Who Struck 








Progra G@eeol,s,tl,,l, 
2 1934 1937 1940 1943 





L 
1946 


bots. Bureou of Labor Stotistics. © BUSINESS WEEK 








+i ggke idleness reached a record high 
th 113 million man-days lost Jast 
uw. But progress in steel contract 
gotiations (page 86) gives weight to 
be dictions (BW/—Jan.18’47,p15) that 
urangqg?? was the peak. Thus the post- 
‘orld War I pattern would be tre- 
ated. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
s recently reported that strikes 
ter World War I reached a peak in 
re funga!9—with 3,630 walkouts involving 
rom #§160,348 strikers, Preliminary figures 
"Br 1946 showed 4,700 strikes, 4,650,- 
may 0 strikers. But the total number 
re Dein ployed in 1946 was larger. Last year 
“52% of all employed workers par- 
or qipated in strikes; 20.8% of them 
Actfiruck in 1919. The average walkout 
; sagt year lasted 24.3 days. Only 1.5% 
cal at all working time was lost. 





tkers covered by one uniform security 
in rather than by plant or department 
ens. Usual best bets are national rather 
;.,.qm0 plant plans; insurance Company cover- 
fee tather than self-insurance if the plan is 
local one. 
, Don’t forget that social security benefits— 
+) «gpd taxes—may be increased. There is also 
chance that a compulsory federal health 
surance plan may someday be adopted. 
ither, or both, would increase the tax on 
4a employers. Management should guard 
1/,gmpunst the danger of double (federal and 
ntract) taxation in such an event. Plans 
ould be subject to reopening if federal 
ial security programs change in any way. 
nticipate questions and cover them spe- 
ically in advance. For instance, what hap- 
n a layoff? Do workers continue cov- 
long as there is a chance they will 
recalled? Does the employer continue 
ments on the basis of a normal payroll, 
though it has been sharply reduced by 
Answers to such questions should 
written into the plan. 


- 


7 
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CONCRETE 


does so many jobs better. more 
beautifully, and at 


yy Hugh Ferriss pictured 


this entrance in architec- 
tural concrete, he may have 
been thinking of an apartment, 
hospital, school, office or indus- 
trial building. Concrete is such 
a versatile material, that beau- 
ty can be designed into any con- 
crete building, large or small. 
Concrete can’t burn. It can’t 
decay. Because of its low first 
cost and minimum mainte- 
nance, concrete gives lowannual 


cost construction, 


lower annual cost 


Concrete is the ideal material 
for durable modern highway, 
street and airport pavement. It 
builds the world’s greatest 
dams, sewers, drainage and 
water systems. It serves agri- 
culture in countless useful, 
economical ways. 

Whatever you plan to build, 
your architects or engineers are 
offered the cooperation of our 
technical staff to assure you 
concrete’s maximum efficiency 


and minimum annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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The Ideal Location 
For Your New Plant 


Industrial District 





Located in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa’s 
leading industrial city 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA .. . the city that enterprising 


Fay ”” tana are. beginning to refer to as the mecca of 


industry. The Crandic Industrial District located within 


the corporate limits of that desirable city features 800 acres of attractively 
priced land conveniently accessible to power, water, sewer, and transporta- 
tion, with trackage on a progressive electric railway. Bring your new plant 
to the Crandic Industrial District and take advantage of Iowa’s skilled 


labor supply, wealth of raw materials and vast network of power and 
railroad facilities. 


Write at once for map and complete information. 











MARVIN WRIGHT, 
General Traffic Manager 


There's tough selling ahead, and no time fo lose to 


Get your sales force set 
for the coming sales war 

















The « 
How 
under 
com) 
whole 


years 


lays of 
to profits grows 
do your salesmer 
way? 

retition? 
dete 
wher 
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’ selling are dwindling fast. The road 
more crowded with alert competition. 
rate as contenders in the race getting 
grown stale without the stimulant of 

luctiveness of your sales force as a 
use selling was too easy in the past few 


n't keep pace with demands? 
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7 OU can revitalize your selling organization with the help of this new kind of 
sales manual. It brings together many helpful, time-saving pointers that 


you can use to recharge your men with the drive and efficiency necessary in a 
smooth-running, highly-profitable department. 








Just Out 








This volume i 


for dev 






el 


an indivic 


Drawing prudently on practices of 


training material and fashioning it scientifically into 
rogram to suit the needs of your own sales staff. 








BUILDING THE SALES STAFF 


t supplies essential facts and tested procedures 


Planning _ Divisions, 
a large number and wide range of com- 
the book represents only the more successful 


By Saul Poliak, formerly 
Research and Conference 


the 


American Management As- 
sociation; Vice - President, 


anies i diverse 

panies in diverse — 5 Capp & Poliak, Inc. 503 

methods of building up a crack selling organization. Topics covered include pages, 6x9, $4.00 

recruiting, organization of training material and program, sales = 

manuals, ete. See it 10 days free 
es 





Sen 





d me 


$4.00 plus few cents postage or 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
ding the Sales Staff for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 


eturn book postpaid, (We pay postage on cash orders.) 


eeescense OT! LN Se ee 
For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1. 











Auto Fight Comi 


Mine chief John |. |, 






turns again to Detroit indugge 
ny 


Toehold at Ford may be pre| 
to a bitter fight with C.! 0. 








y 


John L. Lewis’ long-pred 
to regain his former stren; 
automotive industry is shapin 
ing quietly, the Railroad | 
Lewis’ District 50 is closing 
cently won a toehold among | 
Co. industrial railroad ciny 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workcis | 
has minimized the importai 
move. But it is obvious that U.\ 
is worried. 

Lewis, as founder of C.I.(., ; 

dominant figure in early auto org, 
drives. Because of his militant ind 
union leadership, and colorful pe: 
ity, he still is popular with much o! 
rank-and-file membership. This is 
ticularly true in some key U.A.\\ 
especially at Flint, Mich. Hence 
since Lewis and his United Mine \\ 
ers returned to A.F.L. there have } 
recurrent reports of imminent rai 
tended to split U.A.W. 
e Campaign Opens—Three month 
the mine workers’ District 50 open 
campaign to take jurisdiction over | 
trainmen. It capitalized on their 
plaints that grievances were not | 
handled properly. 

District 50 organizers offered 
trainmen coverage under the Nat 
Railway Labor Act. This, they 
would give the trainmen many bx 
unobtainable as members of a plant 
U.A.W. local. 

e Two Weapons—The Lewis unit « 
back its campaign with two strong | 
weapons: 

(1) As railroad workers, Ford tr 
men probably could be brought un 
the National Railway Mediation Boa 
Thus the old National Labor Relati 
Board award giving U.A.W. jurisdict 
over them could be circumvented 

(2) NLRB recently ruled that c 
employees in a vertically (C.1.O.) or! 
ized plant may petition at will for» 
gaining rights in separate unions 

The District 50 Railroad Divisio 
first moves at Ford indicated that 
latter strategy had been adopted. A‘ 
sound groundwork, a meeting was (: 
to organize the group under U.M\ 
It was attended by 200 of the 500)! 
trainmen. Several days later, U.A.\ 
was able to bring together fewer th 
100 at a meeting to counteract ' 


Lewis raid. 
e U.A.W. Gets Busy—C.1.0., hopin 








n 







te 


check the defection, took other s 
quickly. The Local 600 newspape«. ! 
Facts, announced that top union off 
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4 moved to correct the trainmen’s 


evances. 
Richard ‘I. Leonard, director of 
4.W.’s Ford department, placed 
jinmen’s complaints against the com- 
ny at the head of the union’s agenda. 
Branching Out—Meanwhile, District 
) showed that its railroad drive isn’t a 
me move for a Ford test of strength. 
rane operators at the River Rouge 
mt were invited to join the Lewis 
‘liate. But no immediate results were 
idenced. 

ford Motor Co. officials were none 
0 happy about the possibility of their 
Haunt becoming a battleground between 
AW. and Lewis. They do not want 
be innocent bystanders in a situation 
miniscent of the 1939 union struggle 
: power in the industry. At that time 
be Lewis-created auto union split. ‘The 
ajor part of the union stayed in C.1.0.; 
e remainder affliated with A.F’.L. 
There have been no signs that Dis- 
ict 50 plans to move immediately into 
her automobile plants. 

Steel Next?—Meanwhile, C.I.O. off- 
als outside U.A.W. checked up on 
eir own jurisdictional fences. The 
Inited Steelworkers, C.I.O. president 
hilip Murray’s own union, has long 
It that it must share U.A.W.’s Lewis 
roblem. The mine union leader heads 
large and militant part of A.F.L.’s 
iment organizing campaign. And it was 
¢ who guided the organizing activities 
om which the steel union was born. 
he steel union has jurisdiction over 
eel plant railroad workers who rub 
lbows daily with Lewis’ captive coal 
jine union members. 

It is no secret that Lewis wants—and 


ans—to move into that field, too, 
henever an opportunity arises. 
Los Angeles’ grocery-clerk _ strike 


BW—Jan.11’47,p83) came to an end 
fter twelve days. The A.F.L. Retail 
lerks International Protective Assn. 
rst scaled original demands down to 
55 for the 40-hour week, plus eight 
ours of overtime weekly. It then capit- 
lated to management’s standpat offer 
hf $55 for the 40-hour week, with no 
bvertime guarantee. The settlement, 
hich affected 6,000 clerks in 1,500 
ood stores, posed a dilemma for 400 


stores employing 2,000 clerks. They had 


icked wages up to $60 a week to avoid 
strike. Once that figure had been set, 
hey could not back down. 

A new wrinkle in designating paid 
dlidays appeared recently in a contract 
egotiated by the New York Power & 
ight Co. and U.M.W.’s District 50. 
Vorkers are given the option of cele- 
rating either Washington’s or Lincoln’s 
itthday. The determining factor for 
hem will be which will give them the 
mger week end. 
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The business that 
hated Christmas 


The Amalgamated management 
used to face each Christmas with 
no peace, less good will...and a bad 
case of jitters. Seasonal rush plus an 
avalanche of inventory and auditing 
problems brought on pandemonium 


bordering on paranoia. 


Tvevrraste hazard of the trade? 
Management thought so until the 
public accountant pointed out that 
the fiscal year could easily be 
changed to conform with the 
trade’s natural business year—in 
this case, Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. The 
summer slack concluded a natural 
business cycle; the inventories and 
receivables were at the lowest ebb; 
there was less work to do, more 


time to do it. Financial statements 
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prepared at that time gave a clearer 


picture of business past, provided 


more reliable indices of business 


future, supplied a better base for 


sounder planning. Result: merrier 


Christmases and more prosperous 


fiscal New Years to boot! 


Helping management heighten 


efficiency by plotting the natural 


business year is but one of many 


valuable services which the public 


accountant provides for his clients. 


To do his job well, the accountant 


needs access to fresh, reliable facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 


firm, but our products and methods, 


evolved in forty years, can assist 


accountants by making the facts 


available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 
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BY THE 
LIGHTING EXPERTS AT 


SELECTED 






NEW YORK STATE 
ELEC. & GAS CORP. 
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These men... experts 
in good illumination... 
know lighting equip- 
ment from A to Z! 
When it came to se- 
lecting Luminaires for their own offices 
and sales rooms, GUTH Fluorescent 
got the nod! 


Their Commercial Office, pictured 
above has 90 to 110 foot candles of 
clear, easy-seeing, glareless illumina- 
tion. Here work gets done faster 
...easier...more accurately ! 


GUTH Fluorescent Lighting is en- 
gineered for every need in offices, 
stores, banks, schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, etc. Depend on 
GUTH for performance, easy xeQ 
maintenance, and fine ¢ ic, 
appearance. : 





Ask the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light and 
Power Company, or ask 
your Architect, for helpful 
advice on planned 
lighting. 






THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Leaders in Lighting Siace 1902 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 





Control 


A great many unions, particularly 
those organized on craft lines, are 
sure they cannot operate without a 
large measure of job-control. It was 
these unions—in the construction 
trades, the service trades, and trans- 
port—which brought the closed shop 
into American industry. From these 
fields it has spread, in one form or 
another, into almost all lines of 
nonagricultural employment. ‘Today, 
with few exceptions, it is installed 
wherever a union is strong enough 
to get it, whether or not the union 
faces those conditions that made the 
closed shop a “must” to unions 
which had to organize casual labor 
and keep it organized. 

The unions which were organiza- 
tions of casual workers fought for 
and established the principle that 
union membership had to be a con- 
dition of employment despite the 
pronounced distaste of the commu- 
nity for any such idea. To get con- 
tract terms observed where labor was 
hired on a daily basis by a shape-up 
or similar arrangement, the union 
deemed it necessary to confine the 
employer's labor pool to union mem- 
bers. 

Although intended originally as 
an aid to union organization, the 
closed shop or ynion shop has come 
to serve other purposes. One of them, 
of very great interest to employers 
directly concerned, is that in some 
lines the union, policing its contracts 
through the closed shop, provides 
the only underpinning of stability. 
The National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., for example, contemplates 
with “fear and trembling” anything 
which might interfere with closed- 
shop agreements. ‘The fear is of the 
cut-throat competition leading to 
chaos which might result from open- 
shop conditions. In other industries 
—even some in manufacturing, such 
as the needle trades—there are em- 
ployers who consider themselves in 
the same position, 


Elimination 


Up before Congress for considera- 
tion is a bill introduced by Sen. Ball 
which would outlaw making union 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment. This measure has attracted 
substantial business support. Its pro- 
ponents contend that it would serve 
the public and business interest by, 


first, cutting down some 
overwhelming union power 
through possession of monopo 

trol over jobs; second, freeing 

ers from the tyranny which a 
may impose + tera | being a 
give or withhold a license to e1)p|o) 
ment opportunities. ; 


Enforceable? 


A serious question exists as | 
whether the proposed legislation ; 
enforceable. It would, at the oiits¢ 
have to get compliance in situation 
where both labor and manageien: 
think it to their interests to main. 
tain closed-shop arrangements. |\\.. 
sions would be widespread. 

Even in situations where manage. 
ment feels an urgent need to fre 
itself of closed-shop contracts, en 
forcement would be difficult. A unio: 
which has won a closed shop in 
such circumstances has won it | 
superior economic power or hai, 
through it, secured such power. |! 
would be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for a union, estopped by lay 
from writing a closed-shop clause, t 
use its power to strengthen other 
clauses of the contract to the point 
where the closed shop was in effect 
without being so identified. In an 
ticipation of just such a develop 
ment, some old-line craft unions are 
prepared to demand from employers 
a clause which makes hiring by strict 
seniority mandatory and which de- 
fines seniority, not as length of work 
service, but as length of union men- 
bership. And that is only one of an 
almost infinite number of ways 
which labor would find to skin Sen. 
Ball’s cat. 

There are ways, effective ways, of 
holding a checkrein on union power 
and of insuring that the individual 
employee will not be tyrannized b 
an organization which controls his 
job. But a blanket closed-shop ban 
has the disadvantage of dealing with 
a symptom and not with either a 
cause or an effect. The question of 
its desirability is emphasized for 
business when it is understood that 
in some lines the closed or union 
shop is considered a business assct. 
It is further emphasized when it 
understood that such a law, like the 
Volstead Act, would be widel 
evaded. It could, therefore, make a 
negative contribution to the total 


respect for our legal structure on | 


which an orderly society depends. 
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TERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK 


BRUARY 1, 1947 Secretary George C. Marshall will not ask for delay of the Big Four 
meeting. Delegations will convene in Moscow on Mar. 10. 

Meanwhile, the State Dept. has been turned over to Under Secretary 
Dean Acheson; his position apparently is going to be a lot stronger and 
surer than it was under Byrnes. 











The diplomatic spotlight is on Europe again. 












: e 
Don’t look for a long conference in Moscow. 
Marshall wants quick action. The Russians, still determined to make 
it a success for the prestige it can bring them, are likely to cooperate. 
Delegates are set for a 45-60 day session. 













* 
No one expects a peace treaty for Germany to be completed in this time. 








_ Best guess is that some preliminary agreement will be reached, with a 
final pact to be signed later when the prerequisite German government has 
been created. 







Washington’s plan to put Germany back on its feet economically is 
under way, will be pushed for its bargaining value at Moscow. 


Foreign buyers are now free to contact manufacturers in western 
Germany. 

However, all contracts negotiated must still be approved by the Mili- 
tary Government. 













9 
If you have been trying unsuccessfully to get to Germany to reestablish 
prewar business contacts, don’t be discouraged. 
Military Government officials who failed to make adequate arrange- 
ments last fall to bring U. S. businessmen to Germany are now on the spot. 
By permitting the Dutch to make a trade pact with Germany this week, 
they opened themselves to bitter criticism if similar opportunities are not 
extended promptly to British and U. S. businessmen. 
- 9 
“oi You can expect this program for reviving business in western Germany 
to be pushed by all U. S. factions. 
__It was originally proposed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, top U. S. adminis- 
trator in Berlin. 

Clay argued that it was the only means of making Germans support 
themselves rather than live off gifts of essential foods and raw materials 
from the U. S. 

The Truman Administration solidly backed the plan from the time it 
was proposed. 

Republican backing was assured when John Foster Dulles, Republican 
spokesman, recently called for the revival of business in Germany and 
western Europe whatever the price. 

& 

German goods are already trickling into the U. S. market. 

Anticipating some consumer resistance, Military Government authori- 
ties have shrewdly met customs requirements by marking them: ‘’Made in 
Germany, U. S. Zone.” 

Another move is expected. Before large-scale arrivals. of German goods 

PAGE 99 begin, Washington is likely to release a press barrage explaining that German 
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exports help pay occupation costs in Germany; otherwise they would come out 
of the U. S. taxpayer’s pocket. 


e 

Argentine developments are following the anticipated pattern (BW— 
Jan.11'47,p95). 

President Juan Peron last week announced that Argentina would move 
at once to take over 60 Nazi firms. 

In the next few weeks a handful of key Nazi agents will probably be 
expelled by Buenos Aires with great fanfare. 

Washington then will publicly announce that Argentina has fulfilled its 
commitments under the Act of Chapultepec. 

After that, the long-delayed hemisphere defense conference will be 
called (at Rio de Janeiro), Argentina will be free to buy arms in the U. S. 
along with the other Latin-American nations. 





@ 
Though top U. S. officials insist that Argentina plans to buy only limited 
supplies of arms, reports from Buenos Aires are less conservative. 








The Argentine Ministry of Marine has authorized the preparation of 
specifications for bids from Argentine or foreign firms for: 1 aircraft carrier, 
1 cruiser, 4 destroyers, 3 submarines, 1 repair ship, 10 patrol launches. 

e 

Argentina is already buying bottoms in the U. S. for the planned enlarge- 

ment of its merchant marine. 








A crew of 20 men and 5 officers arrived in Washington from Buenos 
Aires last week to take delivery of the first of a number of oil tankers being 
purchased from the U. S. 

@ 

U. S. business is already playing a key role in implementing the heavy- 
industry sections of the Argentine five-year plan (page 102). 

Inter-American Construction Corp. has been organized in New York 
specifically to collaborate in Peron’s five-year plan. 








The corporation is headed by Maj. Gen. Royal B. Lord and Rear Admiral 
Howard Adams Flanigan (both retired officers). It also includes Lauchlin 
Currie, formerly of President Roosevelt’s advisory staff and a specialist in 
international developments in the engineering field. 

2 

Don’t miss either the political or the economic potentialities in an 
announcement made this week by the nonprofit Twentieth Century Fund. 

Turkey has been selected as the first of a series of case studies of how 
American financial resources and technical skill can be used to assist other 
countries to develop their own resources. 

Since Turkey is the key to the control of the eastern Mediterranean in 
any war involving Russia, its possible industrial development under U. S. 
guidance is of great importance. 











One of the world’s potentially biggest businesses received a fillip this 
week when the S. S. Santa Rosa of the Grace Line reentered the cruise trade. 

Government economists point out that tourist business poured $1 billion 
a year into foreign pockets before the war. 

You can expect a drive now by Washington to boost this total toward 
$3 billion as the most acceptable way of getting dollars abroad to help main- 








tain U. S. exports at current high levels. 





Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 1, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 












A postwar ship shortage was hard to 
yalize three years ago. "The U.S. had 
iit vessels much faster than the 
emy could sink them. 
But some experts even then predicted 
shortage was coming (BW —Feb.12 
pl5). Today it is real. 
[he United States Maritime Com- 
sssion revealed this week that more 
jps came out of its “parking lots” in 
cember than went in. It was the first 
1¢ that happened in any month since 
e war's end. 
#And the commission is scraping the 
bttom of the barrel for some types of 
ips wanted by foreign and domestic 
ers. All the ships “that fit the de- 
iid are chartered here or abroad. 
ere are plenty of idle ships in U.S. 
raveyards.”” But they aren't the type 
can use profitably. 
Shortage Causes—Special — circum- 
mces lie behind the immediate short- 
























The high volume of foreign trade 
eavily weighted with food, coal, and 
onstruction supplies—is pressing U. S. 
ipping capacity. 
Foreign nations have bought a lot 
American- built tonnage—and are 
opping for more. But their fleets are 
i substantially smaller than before 
e@ war. 
Scrapping of vessels has been stepped 
somewhat. 
Recent port congestion (partly in- 
iced by Atlantic storms) has prompted 
temporary freight embargo on all non- 
itical exports. 
Uncertain Future—How long will the 
mediate shortage last? That's any- 
ily’s guess; the future is full of 
tplexities. 
Relief and coal exports are due to 
cline rapidly with the end of winter. 
loreign ship construction is mount- 
g. Lloyd’s reports that at the end of 
/46, Great Britain and Ireland were 
lilding 1,937,000 gross tons. This is 
ore than 50% of all world construc- 
m. The U.S. was building 326,743 
oss tons, and other countries, 1,414,- 
16 gross tons. 
The National Federation of Ameri- 
in Shipping, Inc., is taking a dim view 
the future. The U.S. merchant fleet 
now down 34% from its postwar 
ak of 43,319,000 deadweight tons. 
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hipping Shortage Is Here 


U. S. and foreign demand for tonnage runs ahead of supply 
+ vessels operators want. Duration of scarcity is uncertain. 
erican lines begin to prepare for competition ahead. 


N.F.A.S. predicts that it will decline 
another 39% to 17,500,000 tons by the 
end of this year. This figure is only 
about 75% greater than the prewar 
U;S, merchant fleet. A factor in this 
estimate is the assumption that foreign 
construction and U.S. ship sales to 
foreign operators will force U.S. op- 
crators out of the tramp trades; the 
competition will be too tough. 

e Graveyards Are Busy—The immediate 
shortage of tonnage is reflected by the 
Maritime Commission’s figures on ships 
in and out of storage at nine lay-up 
sites. During the month ended Jan. 15, 
76 vessels were put into storage and 
128 taken out for sale, charter, or 
scrap. (Nine were transferred from one 
yard to another.) 

’ The total number of vessels in stor- 
age in mid-December was 1,742; on 
Jan. 15 it was 1,681. 

e Sales Ahead of Deliveries—What’s 


happening to ships under the Ship Sales 


Act of 1946 tells part of the story. In 


December, for instance, the sale of 10] 
large merchant vessels was approved by 
the Maritime Commission. This brought 
the total of approved sales under the 
act to 818. Estimated income from 
these sales is $732 million. 

However, approval of - does not 
represent delivery. By Jan. only 284 
ships had been delivered. A the 
date, applications for the purchase of 
659 ships were in the hands of the 
commission. 

A cross-section of buyers and appli 
cants explains further why American 
ship operators are increasingly 
cerned about foreign competition. 

Of the 818 sales approved last year, 
296 were for purchases by American 
operators; 229 ships were destined for 
foreign government purchase; and 293 
were allocated to foreign private op 
erators. Among pending applications, 
119 are from American operators, 229 
from foreign governments, and 31] 
from foreign nationals. 

e What About Charters?—Meanwhile, 
the charter picture is complicated. A 
large number of vessels obtained unde1 
lend-lease—more than 300, in fact—are 
still being operated by foreign govern 
ments. A large bloc of 200 is chartered 
to Britain under a tag-end lend-lease at 
rangement. The Soviet Union, at last re 
port, had 95 ships. Norway, the Nether 


Sallie 


con 


lands, Greece, France, Belgium, and 
China also have lend leased tonnage 


This week Rep. Fred Bradley, chair 








PUSH-BUTTON GARAGES FOR TOMORROW'S PARKERS? 


What may prove to be Britain’s “ ‘gift’ to U.S 
the pocket of Canadian-born W. W. Baldwin, once of Wall Street. 


. motorists arrived this week in 


He is 


marketing the Baldwin-Auger automatic car park (BW —Jan.25’47 ,p96) recently 
demonstrated (above) by Britain’s Building, Engineering & Mechanics Ltd. 
By means of the mechanism, a car parked on platforms atop steel rails is dialed 


electrically to a storage space—and back when the owner returns. 
While cost of mechanism is figured at around 


delivery time is three minutes. 


Average 


$500 per car space, operating costs are low; utilization of 79% of floor space 
is claimed. The company hopes to park England’s cars for 10¢ an hour. 
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PERON'S FIVE-YEAR PLAN—IV 


Improvement of transportation 
and port facilities dominates the 
public works segment of Argentina’s 
$1,600,000,000 Five-Year Plan. 

More than 25% of the plan’s cost 

will be devoted to improving: navi- 
gation and ports, $120 million; roads, 
$111 million; transport, $180 mil- 
lion; and the Buenos Aires airport, 
$24 million. 
e Rail and Air Plans—Most of the 
funds earmarked for the railroads will 
be spent on new rolling stock and re- 
conditioning of existing equipment. 
Some railroad lines now under con- 
struction (or being rehabilitated) will 
be completed, and a few short new 
lines will be built (map). In addition, 
a network of lines approaching the 
border of Brazil is being converted to 
meter-gage (BW—Nov.24’45,p113). 

One rail line will connect two min- 
ing districts. Another will reach 
toward the Chilean border in the 
northwest where sulphur deposits are 
located. 

Biggest project in Argentine air 

plans—which include domestic air- 
craft manufacture and extension of 
local airlines—is the new Buenos Aires 
airport. It will be 19 mi. from B. A,, 
at Ezeiza, and is already under con- 
struction. 
e River and Port Facilities—Trans- 
port on the Rio Negro and the Par- 
ana will be facilitated by port con- 
struction and river dredging. More 
than $20 million will be spent on a 
government fleet to include 88 ves- 
sels and tugs (of 77,000 tons) and 
106 barges and lighters (of 60,000 
tons). 

Improvement of port works in the 
years 1947-1951 is expected to cost 
more than $50 million. Buenos Aires 
and Rosario are urgently in need of 
port expansions to care for expanded 
sea trade. A half-dozen new ports are 
to be built, and others improved, on 
Argentina’s southern coast. Another 
$50 million is earmarked for naviga- 
tional aids, and dredging of rivers and 
harbors. 

e Plan Progresses—Last week three 
developments of major importance to 
the Five-Year Plan made news: 

(1) The Argentine Foreign Minis- 
trv announced that $25 million had 
beer: set aside by the central bank to 
purchase business assets owned by 
nationals of the Axis. The estimated 
total value of the businesses involved 
is $100 million. About 60 firms are 
involved, and the government will 
liquidate, sell, or nationalize them 














Argentine Transport Will Be Streamlined 


along with other essential enterprises 
which have been taken over. Wash- 
ington officially approved this step to 
implement the Chapultepec argu- 
ment. 

(2) It was revealed in New York 
that World Wide Development 
Corp., headed by Dr. Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, has been retained by the Argen- 
tine government to help carry out the 
Five-Year Plan. Robert Nathan Asso- 
ciates, which makes economic surveys 
for World Wide, is also involved. 
World Wide will act in a consulta- 
tive and advisory capacity; a technical 
mission now in Argentina may be in- 
strumental in swinging Argentine re- 
equipment orders into the U. S. 
heavy-machinery market. 

(3) In its first postwar industrial 
exhibit, Argentina displayed its fac- 
tory products. There was an array of 
military equipment; including multi- 
ple 3-in. rocket launchers, an 8-in. 
rocket, 1,000-Ib. bombs, synthetic 
rubber boats, a 6-cyl. “jeep.” The 
machines to make these weapons are 
also displayed as Argentine-made. 
Iron and steel from quietly built mili- 
tary plants at Zapala and Balentine 
Alsina are going into Argentine roller 
and ball bearings. 

The exhibition demonstrates Ar- 
gentine ability to produce goods pre- 
viously imported, output of which 
will be boosted in the next five years. 








RAILROADS 





existing lines 
under construction 
RAS 


to be built 
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man of the House Merchant \|{,; 
Fisheries Committee, took a .y, 
Britain. He introduced a reso! itn, JW 
manding the forthwith return 
ships. Shipping circles viewed + 
sition as worth while. The, 
however it was a little precipit it 
they wondered why the Briti 
be singled out for this sort 
ment. 
The question of charter +t 
terms is now up for discussi: 
the Maritime Commission. For the 
time old-timers can recall, tlie ; 
mission is reported to be making mo; 
¢ Surplus No Worry—The sur 
really a cause for concern, 
though it may be. The commission 
getting about $2,100,000 a month : 
ships chartered to Britain. (R 
hasn't come to terms on its lend, | 
bill, or talked about ship charter»; | 
However, some chartered ships 
wanted by foreign or domestic#byy.; 
but the commission can’t lay its hy 
on them. Yet, the charterer can + 
the ships back, comes a trade slump, 
15-day notice. 
The Maritime Commission want 
fix that so it won’tebe left with a vy 
full of ships and neither buyers 1 
charterers when, or if, the slack-d 
comes. It is reported to be consideny 
a one-year charter, take-it-or-leaye. 
That would nick some of the oppor 
ists. But the bigger operators can \ 
good business at least that far abe: 
and would go along with such a deal, 
e Competition Ahead—Most Amenc 
ship companies are getting their pex 
time fleets into shape for the compe: 
tive days ahead. There’s ample conce 
over the long-run position of U. 
lines faced with foreign rivals wi 
lower operating costs. The ship bui 
ing and operating subsidy issue will } 
argued in Congress this year. 
In dollars, 1947 exports may rea 
or surpass last year’s total. But bu 
shipments of foods and coal will decli 
in favor of finished manufactures. T) 
the tonnage of trade will ease, but 
will still be at an historically high lev 
It'll be 1948 before declining bu 
demand and increasing ship compe! 
tion take a big tuck in U.S. ship & 
erations. 
That’s when American ship lis’ 
will face a reckoning, and will have! 
fight amongst themselves and_beto! 
Congress for survival. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDIA 
NEW _ DELHI-—Complete _ iné 


pendence in the railway locomotive fey 
is the eventual aim of the Indian 90 
ernment. It has long depended on ™ 
ported locomotives for the 40,000-™ 
state-owned railway. 

In approving a 1947-48 budget tot 
ing $150,000,000, the Railway Stan 
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verything in Piping... for 
Bottling Plants, for example 


m red soda pop fo a billion dollar business! That’s 
w America took to the soft drink—favorite year UPPLY 
und thirst quencher of young and old. TY 
eart of the industry is the modern bottling plant 
h its efficient mass production methods. Nat- 


slly, piping equipment plays a big part—the same 
in food packing plants or textile mills, dairies 
oil refineries. 
That most of the soft drink industry’s piping 
ipment is Crane is also natural. The 3-way 
vantage of standardizing on Crane materials 
ans much to all piping users—big or small. 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 
most complete selection of valves, fittings, 
pipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 
all power, process, and general service ap- 
plications. One order covers everything 
for the job. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 
helps you to get the best installation and 
to avoid needless delays on jobs. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 
sures uniformly dependable performance 
from every part of piping systems. 


ANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
anches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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(Right) FOR MAXIMUM PURITY in car- 
bonated beverage process piping, Crane 
recommends 18-8 Mo Alloy Steel Corro- 
sion-Resistant valves and fittings, especially 
where carbonic or other acids are present. 
This complete Crane 18-8 line includes 
gate, globe, angle, check, and relief 
valves, and fittings in sizes up to 4 in. 
Complete specifications in your 
Crane Catalog. 
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EVERYTH/NG FROM... 


ALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
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Here are automatic, self-contained, forced 
air gas heating units which eliminate the need 


of an expensive central heating plant. The 
Big Quiet Fan and the most efficient heat 
exchanger ever built on unit heaters make 
REZNORS tops for economy and comfort. 
Reznor units place heat where and when it’s 
needed, in factories, offices, stores, warehouses 
...in large and small areas. Write for data. 


VOU A 4477 
as fred umit healers 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEEO 
REZNOR Co. 
MERCER, PENNA. ee 

GAS HEATERS SINCE 1808 FLOOR MODEL 
NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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ing Finance Committee included a $16,- 
500,000 item to start construction of a 
government-owned locomotive factory 
at Kanchrapara, an industrial suburb of 
Calcutta. It is expected to cost more 
than twice that figure when completed. 
The tentative schedule calls for first 
production in December, 1950, Sched- 
uled capacity is 120 complete locomo- 
tives and 50 additional boilers annually. 
The factory will be India’s second 
locomotive plant. The first, ‘Tata Loco- 
motive & Engineering Co., was started 
during the war by Tata Sons Ltd. 


CANADA 








Policy for Coal 


Commission urges Canada 
to continue mine assistance, but 
it demands mechanization and 
close check on output. 


OTTAWA-—Coal appears destined to 
remain one of Canada’s major economic 
headaches. 

Before the war, the chief problem 
was to get workers to stay in the mines. 
During the war, manpower rules took 
care of this but they couldn’t insure 
high productivity. 

Two years ago the government 
turned the problem over to a three-man 
commission—two judges and a mine 
workers’ union official. ‘They were asked 
to report on a coal policy for the post- 
war period. 

e Assistance Needed—This week the 
commission reported. Its chief findings 
were: 

e It is possible, but utterly impractical, 
to make Canada independent of im- 
ported coal supplies; coal mining in 
Canada must be assisted in order to 
avoid economic dislocation in coal pro- 
ducing areas; the best form of assist- 
ance is a combination of the present 
tariff—50¢ a ton on anthracite, 75¢ on 
bituminous, and $1 on coke—plus trans- 
portation subventions and production 
subsidies. 

e Import subsidies and other special 
wartime aids should be withdrawn, but 
not abruptly. (These cost the govern- 
ment $50 million during the past five 
years.) 

e Better Methods Urged—The commis- 
sion was made up of Justice W. F. Car- 
roll of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
chairman; Justice C. C. McLaurin of 
the Alberta Supreme Court; and Angus 
Morrison, president of District 18 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Its 600-page report embraces every 
phase of the industry from geology to 
combustion. It finds that mining meth- 
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in Canada, particularly in the Nova 
ia coal field, have not kept pace 
U.S. advances. It reports that per- 
production has gone down; that 
ompetitive American mines it has 


NESS 


up. 
he recommendation for temporary 


tinuance of production subsidies is 
jifed. One such qualification is that 
government insist on Nova Scotia 
ators’ increasing their efficiency by 
hanization, if necessary at a sacrifice 
curity holders. 

‘ants Close Check—In suggesting 
tinued freight subsidies, the commis- 
ers recommended that a fuel board 
e close and continuous govern- 
t checks on efficiency of produc- 


forrison went farther than the other 
and proposed that the board should 
e statutory powers to administer and 
r subsidies. 

rincipal Canadian coal fields are in 
maritime provinces which produced 
0,000 tons in 1945, and in the far 
which produced 10,000,000 tons. 
rest of Canadian requirements, 
ling 43,000,000 tons, was filled by 
S. imports. Imports went chiefly to 
heavy consuming markets of On- 
» and Quebec. ‘These are close to 
erican mines but midway between 
distant eastern and western Cana- 
coal fields. 


DNTROLS AT STAKE 


DTTAWA—The Canadian  Parlia- 
t has headed into a series of debates 
t liquidating all wartime controls. 
1947 session opened on Jan. 30. 
he Liberal government, headed by 
L. Mackenzie King, has a slim ma- 
ty in the all-powerful House of Com- 
af s. The party is counting on division 
entiment in the opposition to per- 
| retention of some of the emergency 
wMmecutive POWETS. 
Present emergency powers, ceded by 
liament at the beginning of the war, 
\figse on Mar. 31. The government does 
seek a renewal of blanket powers. 
it wants the right to continue con- 
of prices, rents, and rationing of 
et and sugar. It also wants certain 
yers over export and internal trade. 
ese would enable it to fill its bulk 
contracts of wheat, meat, and dairy 
bducts to Britain. 
Apart from finance and control meas- 
‘, major attention of Parliament will 
(=~ f™pter on labor legislation. Amendments 
Nw Canada’s ceichy prewar federal labor 
islation are being prepared. They 
uld incorporate main features of war- 
¢ orders which provided machinery 
certification of bargaining agencies 
w/e compulsory collective bargaining. 
1946 legislation will apply only to in- 
tries of national importance, as estab- 
ed before the war. 
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Central’s Technical Anti-Tarnish 


be sure it is the right paper! 
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Papers resist corrosion in any form 


Continuous laboratory control 
from wood pulp to finished treated 
paper is your assurance of 


maximum protection 


Put Central's 46 years experience 
in engineering industrial papers 


to work for you 
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BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


Muskegon, Michigan 











Canapian 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


Canadian manufac- 
turer in heavy industry 
in Ontario now having 
ten million dollars an- 
ped nual sales has plant ca- 
pacity warranting the 
taking on of additional 
lines to build for Ameri- 
can companies desir- 
ous of placing their 
product on Canadian 
or export market. 

If your company can util- 
ize plant with heavy ma- 
chining, forging and plate 
shop capacity write 

Box 529, Business Week 
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Security Price Averages 





This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 149.2 143.8 146.9 178.6 
ne OTe E 47.5 45.9 47.7 68.9 
case cene 194: Fan “SR. . 935 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.5 123.6 123.6 124.2 
eS ae 114.6 114.3 113.5 119.2 
ese see 111.0 111.3 112.2 116.8 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Market Hits Recovery High 


Stock market participants in late 

January were looking, for a change, at 
the sunny side of the news. At least 
temporarily, they were willing to forget 
some of their worries over the scope and 
depth of a possible future labor crisis 
or business recession. 
e Still Thin Though—Early trading ses- 
sions on the New York Stock Exchange 
this week thus were pretty much dom- 
inated by bullish sentiments. Shares of 
the steel, auto, metal, and many heavy- 
goods companies were particularly popu- 
lar with buyers. 


_Jan.1 
grown) 
bing st 


& Ol 


pact between United States § 
and C.I.O.’s steelworkers ( 
plus the cooperative spirit ! 
vealed in the Big Steel ma 
labor conferences. ‘To m 
Streeters these development 
more than just the start of a 
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period of high production ind No 
profits for the steel industry. | hefihjies h 
also believed to forecast a s.tisfidfharket 


and strikeless wage settlement for 
later on. 
Big Steel’s preliminary 1946 op 


arket | 
Howe 
ort-liv 


ing report (page 15) also helped rev, effec 
bullish sentiment. Especial! ricewis 
were the remarks of Chairman [;lburts b 


S. Olds: that shipments in th 
quarter, when $2.86 was carn 
share on the common, set a new p 


dustri 














time record; that operations were Mh justrial 
running at 98.3% of capacity conpfommon 
with a production 87.4% of capffitied St 
in the December quarter; and that tgp!sCh! 

merican 


had been no recent letup in the | 
demand for steel. 

e Some Reservations—But eve: 
follower has not suddenly turned | 
ish. There are still many dou! 


merican 
Foundr 
merican 
naconda 
rmour é 


By Wednesday increased bidding for ‘Thomases. They look for tl ween 
stocks (and thin markets) had sent the soon to be tested by many profit-tallfirysier 
Dow-Jones industrial price index to its sales, and perhaps to begin faltc@§ 1. du 
best level since the recovery move again. eee | 
started last fall. The avid bulls dispute this. They". 
e Good Steel News—Causing most of markets will, for a time, prove ju ¢ Go 
this week’s increase in optimism was thin on the upside as they were on fetermati 
the character of the news recently com- downside not so long ago. Harves 
ing from the steel industry. e An Eye on the Central—Robcrt ee 

Particularly encouraging was the ex- Young continues to keep Wall Sth. ia 
tension to Apr. 30 of the present wage rail circles stirred up. He i wag 

aramoul 
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t daily announcements concerning — tender of additional stock for purchase. 
|p acqmileghany Corp.’s recently acquired Alleghany’s own holdings of Central 
“Best in New York Central R.R. shares are expected to be sold to 
_Jan.18’47,p74). This is said to C. & O., and one Young cohort is 
crown to 4% of all N. Y. C. out- already boasting that “from now on 
: ing stock. And Young’s Chesa- you can figure New York Central as a 
& Ohio R. R. is now inviting the Robert R. Young property.” 
\ , é / 
~ li947's Selective Market | 
il @No encouraging, long-sustained some 28% of its May-October 1946 GRAB f Witt 
| heyfiilies have appeared since the stock loss; the rail index about 14%. Si 
tisfudiiharket established its 1946-4? bear It has been a spotty recovery, as far f Ide 
t for @orket lows last October. as individual stocks are concerned. a 
However, there have been several Most of the rail issues have been very ith 
+ pfiortlived price upsurges. The over- backward. So have many 1946 indus- Wi 
(| reviffi effect of these has been favorable trial market favorites, as indicated in 
‘ly nfricewise. By early this week these the sampling below. Wall Street also arpenter 
in Inliurts had permitted the Dow-Jones expects such selectivity to be evi- 
the Hiidustrial stock average to recover denced more and more during 1947. St . i 
t ~ ainless 
1942-46 1946-4? Bear Market 
wi dustrial Bull Market Bear Market Subsequent January Loss 
1pdfommon Stocks High Low High 27,1947 Recovered 
Capdiiliied Stores ....-... $63.37 $31.12 $40.00 $35.00 12.0 
that tfglisChalmers ....... 62.75 30.50 38.75 37.50 21.7 
41... umgmerican Can ...... 112.12 79.00 95.87 95.00 48.3 
a ae erican Car & 
ae 72.37 42.00 51.25 50.00 26.3 
nerican Tobacco “B” 100.25 76.25 84.25 80.62 17.2 In designing this grab rail 
ned Yg§saconda Copper..... 51.87 35.00 41.87 39.50 26.6 . 
do i “at Aare 18.50 10.12 15.25 14.00 46.2 for a bus or train, the manu- 
thiehem Steel...... 114.75 85.62 94.87 93.50 27.1 facturer wanted: 
‘ urlington Mills (1).. 29.87 16.12 19.75 19.12 21.8 
fit-taliineysler Corp........ 141.00 75.25 94.75 94.75 29.7 ¢ Light Weight with Strength 
laiteg@™. I. du Pont........ 227.00 161.00 191.00 186.50 38.7 " i 
eneral Electric...... 57.00 33.50 38.00 37.75 23.0 + Permanent Bright Finish 
Thevgaeneral poate re 56.12 39.12 46.50 pape a“ e Easily Cleaned Material 
eneral Motors ..... 80.37 47.75 58.62 58.62 3.3 = . 
‘MF. Goodrich....... 88.50 59.50 67.75 64.87 23.3 e Low Fabricating Costs 
C Ol ternational . 
EPP 102.00 66.25 76.50 72.50 17.5 And he got just what he 
vert fgpins Manville ...... 167.50 115.00 136.75 133.00 34.3 wanted—including easy fab- 
ntgomery Ward.... 104.25 55.50 59.00 59.00 qua s . . . 
a tional Distillers (1) 32.37 17.75 20.25 19.87 14.5 rication—by rae Carpenter 
fc Mills (1)..... 48.00 28.50 30.25 30.25 8.9 Stainless Tubing. 
aramount 
Pictures (1)....... 39.62 26.25 29.50 28.25 14.9 Check your own jobs where 
Roebuck....... 49.62 35.12 37.50 37.37 15.5 you could use Carpenter 
wine’ dard Oil (N. J.). 78.75 61.62 70.37 67.62 35.0 : . ° 
(Mviit & Co.......... $1.12 31.00 37.75 37.75 60.7 Stainless Tubing at a saving. 
« Water Assoc. Oil 24.12 17.50 20.25 9.00 22.7 Our staff will be glad to 
| Macion Carbide....... 125.00 88.00 97.00 92.50 12.2 . 
—""Sisted Air Lines..... $4.25 19.50 25.50 22.25 7.9 work with 
ited Fruit (1)..... 53.62 41.50 51.00 46.25 39.2 CARPENTER your engi- 
S. Rubber........ 80.00 48.25 56.50 55.25 21.1 
—i@. S. Steel.......... 97.37 65.12 75.50 73.25 25.2 STAINLESS TUBING for © EETS, SO 
‘stinghouse —Strength and Rigidity drop us a 
Reide- (1)..5 0005. 39.75 21.12 26.75 25.50 23.5 —Weight Savings line today. 
—l k —Corrosion Resistance 
ilroad —Heat Resistance 
| mon Stocks —Accuracy 
\iP., Topeka & —Fabricating Savings — 
— 7m atta Fe voetee tees 121.00 78.00 99.00 93.00 34.9 —Longer Service Life 
bantic Coast Line... 83.00 45.00 56.50 49.87 12.8 —Sales Appeal 
ssapeake & Ohio... 66.87 48.75 56.00 52.00 7.8 
sgt Northern (Pfd.) 64.00 40.50 51.00 45.50 1.3 
mois Central....... 45.50 18.12 27.37 24.62 23.7 
tisville & THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
5 Nashville (1)...... 72.25 45.37 52.50 48.25 10.7 Welded Alloy Tube Division 
jew York Central... 35.75 13.87 19.37 19.00 25.8 Kenilworth, New Jersey 
Y., Chic. & 
Gi ae 61.25 26.00 39.25 34.50 24.1 
Ronsylyania ........ 47.50 25.00 25.75 25.37 my 
outhern Pacific...... 70.00 38.25 49.50 42.87 21.2 
, wthern Ry......... 65.00 33.00 50.50 45.00 37.5 
(1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. STAI N LESS TU B | * 6 
5 We “MORE THAN -CORROSION RESISTANCE” 
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THE TREND 





As the Report to Executives on taxes beginning on 
page 39 points out, what is called the federal tax sys- 
tem is no system at all. It is a hodgepodge, constructed 
largely by reference to the single proposition that that 
tax is best which promises to pluck the goose with the 
least amount of squawking. 

But even more disturbing is the fact that, as matters 
stand at present, there are excellent prospects that the 
federal tax setup will continue to be a hodgepodge. 
When federal taxes took only a small fraction of the na- 
tional income a haphazard tax structure was merely a 
nuisance. With federal taxes certain to take a large frac- 
tion of the national income in the years ahead, a jerry- 
built tax structure can, as the tax report emphasizes, be 
little less than catastrophic. 





© Hence, there is advanced here a suggestion designed 
to help bring order to the chaos of federal taxation. The 
suggestion is essentially that Congress, acting in a role 
analogous to that of an architect, lay out the broad de- 
sign of a good tax system, and turn it over to a corps of 
experts for development in an orderly way as fiscal re- 
quirements permit. The continued congressional failure 
to produce such a set of architect’s drawings makes the 
federal tax structure peculiarly a prey to shifting political 
pressures, as well as to changing economic conditions. 

For those who have looked into the federal tax struc- 
ture, the statement that it is a hodgepodge needs no 
demonstration. For those who have not, here are a few 
examples. Excise taxes which are applied to cosmetics 
on the ground that they are luxuries (Tell that to your 
wife or secretary and hear the hoots!) include taxes on 
health preparations for infants. Income taxes are so 
geared that a person receiving income irregularly may 
pay several times as much tax over a few years as a per- 
son receiving a regular income. Moral: Play it safe, en- 
terprise will be penalized. Corporate dividends are taxed 
twice. Other kinds of income are not. Etc. Ete. 


© To straighten out these and myriad other inconsist- 
encies and conflicts, it is necessary to embark on a care- 
fully conceived, long-range program of revision involving 
the entire federal tax structure. And this 1s precisely what 
is not now in prospect. The present prospect, based 
largely on political commitments, is that such reductions 
as can be made in President Truman’s $374 billion budget 
of expenditures will be translated into a general income 
tax reduction, and that the federal tax problem will rest 
about there for another year. 

In another year a presidential political campaign will 
be in the offing. If standard practice is followed, the sub- 
stantial budget reductions which the windup of com- 
mitments growing out of the war should make possible 
next year will be used for the best vote-getting tax re- 
ductions available. And again the critically important 
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DESIGN FOR FEDERAL TAX REFORM 






















problem of giving the tax structure a general ov crhayj 
will be postponed. 


¢ It is too much to hope that Congress will |reak 
dismal sequence by doing the detailed work re \uired 
give the federal tax structure the general over) auliy 
so badly needs. The pressures of time and _ pvlitics 
too great. It is neither too much to hope nor exp 
however, that Congress will prescribe the broad specif 
tions of a respectable federal tax structure, and | 
commission some body of experts—perhaps its | 
Congressional Tax Committee or a specially constity 
group—to work out details as rapidly as possible. 

In the tax report there are numerous indication 
what the general specifications should be. Hit-ory 
double taxation, such as that now inflicted on corpo; 
dividends, should be eliminated. Risk-taking, the sp 
plug of most of our economic system, should be 
couraged by permitting losses to be offset against gy 
over a reasonable length of time, and by providing 
a downward revision of upper-bracket income surtax 1a 
At the other end of the income scale, exemptions sho 
be broadened or rates lowered to avoid blocking 1 
consumption as the danger of inflation recedes. ' 
whole structure of excise taxes should be revised to 
out those taxes which restrict market demand for m 
than the revenues raised could justify. The oleomarga 
tax is a perfect example. 

Various agencies in Washington, including cong 
sional committees, peck away at these problems mor 
less continuously. What is needed, however, is a gn 
legislative design of a workable system which the 
perts can then proceed to carry out in detail. Cong 
will fail the country at a critical point if it does not p 
vide it—and soon, 





BUDGET TIP FROM THE WEST 


Statesmen in Washington who are now trying to 
discover how to cut some billions out of President 
Truman’s $374 billion budget to provide tax relief 
will get an excellent idea by casting their eyes actos 
the continent to San Francisco. 

There the 1946 grand jury has recommended . thé 
the municipally owned and operated system of bu 
and streetcar lines, a big money loser which it char 
acterizes as “the worst of any in a major city in this 
country,” be turned over to private enterprise. By that 
move, the jury concluded, “our public will get not 
only better transportation but cheaper transportation.” 

There is reason to believe that there are possibilities 
of reducing the federal budget substantially, as we'll as 
of providing net savings to taxpayers, by following th 
lead of the San Francisco grand jury and turning back 
to private enterprise that which it can do better and 
cheaper than the federal government. 
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